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“Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached.” 



DIALOGUE 



By Dorothy Kruger 



What can I offer yon, my Lord, 

Who cleared the spring of love? 
The mind alone is mine to give, 

Is gift of mind enough? 

A mind you cannot give , my child , 
That pencilled as with flame 
Has burnt upon each thread of stuff 
My latest given name . 



The heart I give you then, my Lord, 
A ruby vaulted hall 
Wherein no picture hangs but yours, 
Wherein no footsteps fall. 

A drawing-room is now your heart , 
Already I live there , 

My shining makes of it a place 
Wherein none else would dare. 



What is there mine to give, my Lord, 
Whose name perfumes each breath? 
The soul then take, and leave behind 
The heart and mind for death. 

Your soul I am, and death , my child, 
And all things thought begot . 
Outside of Me, God-consciousness, 
Yourself, as you, are not . 



VEDANTIC IDEAL OF SERVICE 

By The Editor 



I 

Unity in variety is the plan of creation. 
The human mind, since its origin, has 
been struggling in different ways to find 
out this Unity — the one absolute Prin- 
ciple underlying the bewildering multi- 
plicity as seen in this phenomenal world. 
The various systems of Hindu philo- 
sophy, when duly analysed, disclose a 
gradual working up of the human genius 
towards the realisation of this unity — the 
inner harmony of life and thought. The 
Nyaya philosophy of Gautama and the 
Vaisheshika system of Kanada, in their 
epic quest of Truth, reduced the in- 
numerable existences to sixteen and 
seven elementary substances ( tattvas ) 
respectively; whereas the great Kapila 
and Patanjali — the fathers respectively 
of the Sankhya and the Yoga philo- 
sophies — while postulating the plurality 
of souls, generalised the variety of exis- 
tents into two ultimate principles — 
Purusha and Pradhana. Similarly, in 
the Purva-mimans^ of Jaimini and the 
Uttara-mimansa of Badarayana, one 
would find built monumental philoso- 
phical edifices which are at once colossal 
in their constitution and sublime in their 
conception. Needless to point out the 
genius of the Hindus attained to its 
culmination in the Advaita Vedanta 
where ‘Stone follows on stone in regular 
succession — after once it has been clearly 
seen that in the beginning there can 
have been but One as there will be but 
One in the end, whether we call it 
Atman or Brahman*. Thus in these six 
systems of Hindu metaphysical thought 
we witness a gradual unfolding of the 
grand principles whose music beginning 
far back in the soft notes of Dualism 
eventually ended in the trumpet blast of 



Advaita. This highest generalization, 
according to the Vedantic School, is the 
supreme object of quest in life, gaining 
which nothing else remains to be gained 
and all knots of the heart are torn 
asunder, all doubts are set at rest and 
the effects of works, good or evil, are 
dissolved once for all. “Verily,” says 
the scripture, “he who has seen, 
heard, comprehended and known this 
(Brahman), by him is this entire 
universe known” ( Brih . Up. 2. 4. 5). 
“That one Supreme Ruler, the Soul 
of all beings, who makes His one 
form manifold, He who is the eternal 
among the non-eternal, intelligence of 
the intelligent, who, though one, fulfils 
the desires of many, — those wise men 
who perceive Him as existing in their 
own Self, to them belongs eternal peace 
and to none else” ( Katha Up. 12-13). 

II 

The Vedanta has provided ample 
latitude for each individual to make an 
approach to this Supreme Truth in 
accordance with his own mental make- 
up and intellectual predilection. The 
aspirant can therefore follow any of the 
four cardinal methods, viz., jnana , 
karma , yoga and bhakti, into which the 
varied processes have been generalized 
for the convenience of the different 
classes of seekers of spiritual knowledge. 
But it would be a mistake to suppose 
that these paths are watertight divisions 
exclusive of each other. For, mere 
knowledge (jnana), unvivified by the 
warmth of devotion (bhakti), leads to 
icy coldness of heart; mere emotion, 
unlit by knowledge, is nothing short of 
hysteria, and mere action (karma), 
unguided by self-control (yoga) and 
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uninspired by love, is meaningless ritual 
or feverish unrest. In fact, all these 
factors enter into the integral experience 
of a perfect life. So does Swami Vive- 
kananda also say, “It is not that you 
can find men who have no other faculty 
than that of work, nor that you can 
find men who are no more than devoted 
worshippers only, nor that there are men 
who have no more than mere knowledge; 
these divisions are made according to the 
type or tendency that may be seen to 
prevail in a man.” As the emphasis on 
these different tendencies shifts in diffe- 
rent individuals, they are found in this 
world to approach the problem of life 
from different sides. It is only the 
natural bent or aptitude that determines 
the particular line of sddhand for every 
particular aspirant. As a matter of fact, 
all religions and all methods, if sincerely 
followed, eventually lead one to the 
same goal, — the realisation of absolute 
freedom, physical, mental and spiritual. 
Everything that we see around us from 
the atom to the man, from the insentient 
lifeless particle of matter to the highest 
existence on earth is marching towards 
the attainment of that freedom which 
is the highest principle of Unity, other- 
wise called, in Vedantic terminology, 
the Supreme Soul of the universe. 

As already indicated, selfless devo- 
tion to work (Karma-yoga) which is 
recognised as one of the principal 
methods of approach to Truth, has 
been given as much importance in 
Vedantic literature as the other pro- 
cesses. The Bhagavad-Gita, the quint- 
essence of Vedanta, says in an un- 
equivocal language, “The plane which 
is reached by the jndnins is also reached 
by the karma-y ogins . He who sees 
that the way of knowledge and the 
way of action are one, he sees indeed” 
(V. 5). Every individual bears within 
him the flame of Divinity; but an 
aspirant is not blessed with the vision 



of the infinitude of his being until he 
has passed through a process of self- 
purification by performing without 
attachment the allotted duties of his 
life. It is the actions motivated by 
desire for the enjoyment of fruits that 
forge fetters for the immaculate soul. 
Actions done without Yoga, actions not 
grounded in the ultimate principle of 
consciousness and done only in obe- 
dience to the impulses and desires of 
the moment, lead us astray and sever 
us from our fundamental essence and 
hence cause our bondage in the forms 
of births and deaths. But the scripture 
tells us that actions, when performed 
intelligently and without attachment, not 
only do not bind us but positively help 
us in attaining liberation. Sri Krishna, 
while instructing his disciple, Arjuna, 
in the real nature of the soul and the 
philosophy of action, emphatically 
declared, “He who does actions forsak- 
ing attachment, resigning them to 
Brahman, is untouched by sin, like unto 
a lotus-leaf by water” (V. 10). “Thy 
right is to work only, but never to the 
fruits thereof. Be thou not the pro- 
ducer of fruits of thy actions; neither 
let thy attachment be towards inaction. 
Being steadfast in Yoga, O Dhananjaya, 
perform actions, abandoning attach- 
ment, — remaining unconcerned as re- 
gards success and failure. This even- 
ness of mind is known as Yoga” (II. 
47-48). “Endued with this evenness of 
mind, one frees oneself in this life, alike 
from vice and virtue. Devote thyself, 
therefore, to this Yoga. Yoga is the 
very dexterity of work” (II. 50). Thus 
Karma-yoga has been defined as skill in 
action , inasmuch as when it is done 
without any motive for the results and 
with an equilibrium of mind, it not only 
robs work of its power to bind but also 
transforms it into an efficient means of 
self-liberation. “No body can rest for 
even an instant without performing 
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actions, for all are made to act help- 
lessly indeed, by the forces of the three 
gunas born of Prakriti.” “Therefore,” 
says Sri Krishna, “do thou always per- 
form actions which are obligatory, with- 
out attachment; by "performing actions 
without attachment one attains to the 
Highest” (III. 5, 19). In reality this 
karma is more than mere preparation, 
since with the progressive transparency 
of the mind effected through this disci- 
pline, the Truth begins to shine in, 
though it may not be in the intellectual 
way. As the clarity of spiritual being 
is implicitly or explicitly the clarity of 
knowledge, the unfoldment of one’s 
deepest spiritual being through work 
cannot therefore be different from the 
dawn of knowledge ( jndna ), the acqui- 
sition of which is regarded as the high- 
est end of human existence. 



Ill 

Every being, says the scripture, is 
an individualised centre of one eternal 
consciousness that pervades the entire 
cosmos from the highest to the lowest. 
In other words, he is a microcosmic em- 
bodiment of the Universal Spirit. Cos- 
mic ally viewed, every great element in 
the physical universe is, as it were, 
serving the one Divine Will. For, it is 
said in the Upanishad, “From His 
terror the fire burns; from His fear also 
shines the sun; and from His terror 
Indr a, Vayu and Death the fifth pro- 
ceed to their respective functions” 
(Katha Up. 2. 6. 3). Similar is the case 
with microcosm: “He (the Lord), as 

the Antaryamin, sends the Prana upward 
and throws the Apana downward. All 
the gods (senses) worship the adorable 
One (the Atman) seated in the middle” 
(Katha Up. 2. 5. 3). In other words, 
all the senses, including the mind, 
gather experiences from the outside 



world and present them to the indwel- 
ling Spirit and thus become active for 
the Atman. Sri Krishna also accen- 
tuated this very phenomenon in the 
Gita for the enlightenment of his dis- 
ciple when he said, “The Lord, O 
Arjuna, dwells in the hearts of all 
beings, causing all, by His Maya, to 
revolve, as if mounted oi\ a machine. 
Take refuge in Him with all thy heart, 
O Bharata; by His grace shalt thou 
attain supreme peace and the eternal 
Abode” (XVIII. 62-63). The secret of 
Karma-yoga therefore lies in directing 
the outgoing senses inwards so that the 
whole being of man may be rythmically 
attuned to the supreme will of the inner 
Spirit, and respond as well to the cosmic 
forces. When works are done in a 
spirit of worship of the Divine, the 
personality of man becomes completely 
transfigured, and the works themselves 
serve in the end to open the hidden 
spring of spiritual energy and instal the 
finite on the throne of the Infinite. 
Therefore did Sri Krishna enjoin, 
“Whatever thou doest, whatever thou 
eatest, whatever thou offerest in sacri- 
fice, whatever thou givest away, what- 
ever austerity thou practisest, O son of 
Kunti, do that as an offering unto Me” 
(IX. 27). This indeed is the real 
spirit that must actuate every true 
karma-yogin in his pursuit of the ideal; 
for it is this mental attitude that would 
neutralize the effects of karma done now 
or in the past, and produce a gigantic 
will that would make every individual a 
centre of infinite goodness, and a posi- 
tive blessing unto humanity. 

The vocation of each individual, it 
should be remembered, is determined by 
the tendencies predominant in him. The 
functions of a person having in him a 
preponderance of sattvika qualities will 
hardly fit in with the temperament of 
a man of tdmasika or rajasika nature. 
The scripture has therefore distinctly 
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enjoined, “One should not relinquish 
the duty to which he is born, even 
though it is attended with evil” (Gita, 
XVIII. 48). For, it is not by avoidance 
of work but only by a conscientious 
discharge of one’s own appointed duty 
without attachment to the fruits there- 
of, that one is able to rise to the 
supreme state of actionlessness. Every- 
one should therefore pursue his own 
ideal and try to accomplish it, instead 
of taking up other men’s ideals which 
he can never hope to accomplish. In 
fact every man is great in his own place 
and must evolve in his own particular 
way. The apple-tree should not be 
judged by the standard of the oak, nor 
the oak by that of the apple. The 
different individual characters and 
classes of men and women are natural 
variations in creation. Our duty is to 
encourage everyone in his struggle to 
live up to his own highest ideal, and 
strive at the same time to make the 
ideal as near as possible to the truth. 
A Brahmin or a Kshatriya, a Vaishya 
or a SUdra, — everyone must stand loyal 
to the vocation of his own life. What is 
needed is not a mere mechanical per- 
formance of duty but an orientation of 
outlook, — the development of the pro- 
per mental attitude with which to attend 
to the works peculiar to one’s own 
station of life. “Devoted each to his 
own duty,” says Sri Krishna in the 
Gita, “man attains the highest illu- 
mination . . . He from whom all 
beings proceed and by whom all 
this is pervaded — by worshipping Him 
through the performance of his own 
duty does man attain perfection . . . 
He whose intellect is unattached every- 
where, who has subdued his heart, 
whose desires have fled, he attains, by 
renunciation, to the supreme perfection, 
consisting of freedom from action” 
(XVIII. 45, 46, 49). All limit a cion is 
due to attachment and desire, inasmuch 



as these restrict the unlimited flow of 
the stream of consciouness by forcing it 
to be directed along a special limited 
channel and thus stopping its flow in 
other directions. So long as wants 
remain, imperfection exists, and that is 
why desireless actions are indispensable 
for removing the veil that covers the 
soul. The karma-yogin therefore be- 
lieves that by performing actions in a 
regulated and methodical fashion, it is 
possible to reach the highest stage of 
actionlessness in the same way as one 
can do by other methods of sddhand, 

IV 

This in short is the Vedantic ideal of 
service which, in the modern age, found 
a living expression in the life of Swami 
Vivekananda who received it as a 
sacred legacy from his great Master, 
the Prophet of Dakshineswar. It is 
interesting to note how Sri Rama- 
krishna whose whole life was nothing 
but one all-absorbing stillness of com- 
munion with the Supreme Being, also 
pointed out to his disciples the spirit 
with which service is to be rendered 
unto humanity. While expounding the 
gist of Sri Gauranga’s cult, he once 
remarked, “This religion enjoins upon 
its followers the practice of three things, 
viz., relish for the name of God, com- 
passion for all living creatures and 
service to the Vaishnavas, — the devotees 
of the Lord.” Hardly had he uttered 
the words, ‘Compassion to all crea- 
tures’, when he fell into Samadhi. 
After a while he came back to a semi- 
conscious state of mind and said to 
himself, “Compassion for creatures ! 
Compassion for creatures ! Thou fool ! 
An insignificant worm crawling on 
earth, thou to show compassion to 
others ! Who art thou to show com- 
passion ? No, it cannot be. It is not 
compassion for others, but rather service 
to man, recognising him to be the 
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veritable manifestation of God !” 
These pregnant utterances of the 
Master revealed a new truth to 
Narendra Nath who, in after years, 
delivered this message unto the world 
as a fruitful means of self-realization. 
The words of the Master beautifully 
reconciled the ideal of Bhakti with the 
knowledge of the Vedanta: The ideal 

of Vedanta lived by the recluse outside 
the pale of society can be practised 
even from hearth and home, and applied 
to all our daily schemes of life. What- 
ever may be the avocation of a man, 
let him understand and realise that it 
is God alone who has manifested Him- 
self as the world and created beings. 
He is both immanent and transcendent. 
It is He who has become all diverse 
creatures, objects of our love and wor- 
ship, and yet He is beyond all these. 
Such realization of Divinity in humanity 
leaves no room for jealousy or “pity” 
for any other being. Service of man, 
knowing him to be the manifestation 
of God, purifies the heart and, in no 
time, such an aspirant realises himself 
as part and parcel of God, — Existence- 
Knowledge-Bliss Absolute. Similar 
was the instruction given by the Vedic 
preceptors to their pupils in days of 
yore : “Let thy mother be to thee 

like unto a god. Let thy father be to 
thee like unto a god. Let thy teacher 
be to thee like unto a god” ( Taitt . Up . 
I. 11. 2). Swami Vivekananda extended 
this lofty ideal still further and pro- 
claimed, “Let the poor and the illite- 
rate, the Chandala and the Pariah, the 
sick and the helpless, be to thee also 
like unto gods.’ 5 This ideal of service 
teaches that our minds should be 
trained by constant practice to visua- 
lise the Divinity that dwells in every 
creature, high or low, and no distinc- 
tion of colour, caste or creed should 
stand as any the least bar to the 
offering of service to all in a spirit of 



worship unto the Lord. So did the 
great Swami declare, 

“From the highest Brahman to the 
yonder worm, 

And the very minutest atom. 

Everywhere is the same God, the 
All-love ; 

Friend, offer mind, soul, body, at 
their feet. 

These are His manifested forms before 
thee, 

Rejecting them, where seekest thou 
for God? 

Who loves all beings, without distinc- 
tion, 

He indeed is worshipping best his 
God.” 

No truer words have been so beauti- 
fully uttered. This is indeed the ideal 
we have got to realize in and through 
the manifold callings of our individual 
stations of life. Intensest activity with 
a spirit of detachment and an evenness 
of mind is what the ideal of Karma-yoga 
teaches. It is needless to emphasize 
that if such an ideal is pursued in strict 
accordance with the injunctions of the 
sages and the scriptures, it would, like 
similar other processes, invariably bes- 
tow on the aspirant the highest illu- 
mination for which humanity has been 
struggling from time immemorial. In 
India, as elsewhere, the need of such 
a lofty ideal of service was never so 
keenly felt as it is done today. Much 
of the present clash of interests and 
conflict of ideas in human society can 
be traced to the lack of intelligent 
understanding of the cosmic purpose 
which every being is destined to serve 
on earth through his own avocations of 
life. All works will be meaningless and 
a source of endless misery and bondage, 
if they are not viewed in relation to the 
eternal forces which make and unmake 
the universe. If the cosmos is an 
indivisible whole and every individual 
living in it is indissolubly linked with 
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the rest of the world, both physically artificial boom is broken that the peren- 
and spiritually, the work or thought of nial spring of eternal goodness gushes 
a single person in any part of the out in foamy freshness from the deepest 
universe cannot but produce its inevit- core of his spiritual being and mingles 
able repercussion on others. In fact its sacred waters with the ocean of 
the good of one is bound up with the collective thought for the enhancement 

good of the rest of mankind. It would of universal peace and harmony in the 

therefore be nothing but a spiritual world. We should therefore endea- 

suicide to think in terms of isolation vour through all our works to attune 
and attempt to regulate oneself accord- ourselves to this cosmic life; for this 
ingly. Every man is the seat of infinite opening of our limited consciousness to 
power and is therefore called upon by the forces of the universal spirit is the 
the divine law of evolution to break only way to transcend the limitations 
down individual barriers of selfishness of physical existence and attain to the 
and identify himself with the entire realization of that Supreme Unity, 

creation by widening the bounds of his which is the ultimate destiny of every 
individuality. It is only when this being on earth. 



GOSPEL OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 

It was Saturday, December 22, manifest in man. There are small holes 
1883. Balaram’s father had come, in the ridges in the fields, called ghutis. 
Rakhal and others had been staying Fish and crabs enter them in large 
there. Deven Ghosh of Shyampukur numbers. If one goes to look for fish 
was also present. Sri Ramakrishna was and crabs one has to look for them in 
seated in the south-eastern verandah those holes. If you want to search for 
with the devotees. God, search for Him in His Incarnation. 

A devotee : How devotion can be The Mother of the universe manifests 

had? Herself in man who is no taller than 

Sri Ramakrishna (to Balaram’s three cubits and a half. . . . 
father and others): Go ahead. The Sadhana (spiritual practice) is neces- 

King lives beyond the seventh vestibule, sary for realizing God, for knowing 
You shall see the King only after you an Incarnation. There are big fish in 
have crossed all the vestibules. the tank, but one has to throw lure. 

At Chanke at the time of the consecra- There is butter in milk, but milk has to 
tion of Goddess Annapurna, I told be churned. There is oil in mustard, 
Dwarik Babu, “There are big fish in but it has to be pressed. The fenugreek 
deep waters in the big tank. Throw seeds redden one’s fingers, but they have 
spiced bait (lure) and the big fish will to be pounded. 

be drawn by its smell. Now and then A Devotee (to Sri Ramakrishna) : Is 
they will strike the water. Love and He with form or without it? 
devotion are the lure. Sri Ramakrishna : Wait, go to 

God sports in human form. He Calcutta first, only then can you know 
descends into man, e.g., Sri Krishna, where the Maidan lies, and where the 
Ramachandra and Chaitanyadeva. Asiatic Society and the Bengal Bank 

I told Keshab Sen that He is more are situated. 
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Is it not necessary to reach Kharda 
first before one can go to the Kharda 
Brahmin quarter? 

Why should worship of God without 
form be impossible? But it is very 
difficult. It is impossible without the 
renunciation of lust and gold — 
externally and internally. It is im- 
possible if there is the least desire for 
sense-objects. 

The worship of God with form is easy, 
though not so very easy. 

The worship of the formless aspect of 
God, the practice of Knowledge, etc., 
should not be talked about in the 
presence of devotees. A little devotion 
is had after great struggles. It is in- 
jurious to devotion to say that all is like 
a dream. 

Kabir Das was a devotee of the 
formless aspect of God. He used to 
ridicule Siva, Kali, Krishna and others. 

The worshipper of the formless aspect 
of God has perhaps the vision of the 
deity with ten arms at first; then of the 
deity with four arms, next with two- 



arms. Lastly, he sees limitless light 
and is immersed in it. 

It is said that Dattatreya and Jada- 
bharata never returned after the Know- 
ledge of Brahman. 

One school has it that Sukadeva 
tasted just a drop from the ocean of 
Brahman. He saw and heard the 
billows and the rolling of the sea; but 
he never dived into it. 

A Brahmacharin said that if a person 
went beyond Kedar his body would 
drop off. Even so after the Knowledge 
of Brahman the body perishes. Death 
takes place in 21 days. 

An endless field stretched beyond the 
wall. Four friends tried to discover 
what lay beyond it. One after another 
climbed up the wall, and as soon as 
they saw the field they broke into a 
laughter and dropped down on the other 
side. None of them brought any news 
except one. His body remained even 
after the Knowledge of Brahman for the 
instruction of humanity, as is the case 
with the Incarnations. 



PLACE OF THE MYSTIC IN SOCIETY 

By Dr. S. David Malaiperuman, M.A., Ph.D. 



Mysticism has been regarded by 
critics as the highest form of religious 
individualism since the mystic claims 
to reach God through immediate 
apprehension and seeks to isolate him- 
self from society. The mystics have 
attempted to transcend the individual 
as well as society. The question has 
arisen whether sociology can pronounce 
a verdict on mystical experience any 
more than psychology. One may also 
ask whether social efficiency is the 
measure of spiritual stature. 

Mystical experience is both indivi- 
dual and social. Both solitude and 
interaction with environment are 



essential. Personality rests not on 
individual foundations alone but on 
the whole universe. It combines 
varied elements growing out of indivi- 
dual endowment and experience on the 
one hand and social heritage or tradi- 
tion on the other hand. Institutional 
religion may be explained in terms of 
social psychology, as rooted m the 
actual life-needs of the people, but 
mystical experience requires further 
elucidation in terms of individual con- 
sciousness and manner of reaction. 
Mysticism has been recognized as a 
“force that has preserved religion from 
formalism, social life from entire 
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hypocrisy.” 1 The mystical moments 
of the ages are characterized by the 
revolt against static religion, the undue 
dominance of dogma and orthodoxy. 
Jesus’ protest against Hebrew legalism, 
Buddha’s revolt against Brahmanism, 
the rise of monasticism and mysticism 
in reaction against medieval Chris- 
tianity, the revolt of Al-Ghazali, Sufi 
mystic of the twelfth century, to rescue 
his faith from the clutches of barren 
speculation and bring into focus the 
reality of the experience, suffused with 
the love of Allah, are noteworthy 
examples. The mystic leaves the world 
in order that he may return to it with 
renewed strength, vigour and dynamic 
fervour for service, fellowship and 
reformation. This principle of alter- 
nation may be noticed in the mysticism 
of the Upanishads, in the Bodhisattva 
ideal in Mahayana Buddhism and in 
the life of Christian mystics. 

There has been much controversy 
regarding Whitehead’s oft-quoted 
statement: ‘‘Religion is what a man 

does with his solitariness”. 2 What 
Professor Whitehead is urging is that 
religion is not merely a social pheno- 
menon nor is it an apology for the 
existing social order or an instrument 
for social salvation. Rather, it is an 
attempt to discover the ideal possibi- 
lities of human life, the quest for 
freedom from the fetters of habit, 
custom and dogma. Instead of being 
merely a traditional view, religion 
must become an experience. The core 
of religious experience is mystical. 
Mystical experience is the reaction of 
the whole man to the whole of reality, 
though it may be achieved only in 
moments of solitude in the lonely 
forest sanctuaries, in the mountain 



1 W. R. Inge, Mysticism and Institutional- 
ism, Hibbert Journal, July, 1914. 

2 A. N. Whitehead : Religion in the, 

Making, p. 6. 



caves, in the wilderness or by the sea- 
side. In such moments of solitude the 
whole man reacts, and, in so doing, all 
that the individual has gained, through 
social interaction with his fellow-men 
in a culture milieu, functions. The 
achievement of the individual in soli- 
tude is highly social, because of the 
very fact that this separation from 
society is a temporary affair. In the 
case of dynamic mystics there is the 
inevitable relation to the world, before 
and after his (mystical) experience. 
Not only the spiritual truths of man- 
kind but also the great discoveries in 
science have been achieved by men in 
solitude. The solitariness of the mys- 
tic, though it provides the conditions 
essential for his experience, is but one 
pole of the mystical life. The other 
pole is action and work. 

“For solitude sometimes is best 

society, 

And short retirement urges sweet 
return.” 3 

Mystical experience yields a pro- 
found vision of -a larger whole, vision of 
life’s larger meaning and value which 
helps man to gain a social attitude to- 
wards the universe. One of the funda- 
mental tendencies of Christian mysticism 
is the universalization of the individual 
will. The submerging of the ego takes 
place not only in a psychological but in a 
moral sense as well. There is immense 
feeling tone in the experience which 
usually finds adequate discharge in the 
activities that ensue. The value of the 
ecstatic trance, experienced by the 
mystic, must be related to other values 
pertaining to the social life. 

Incessant pre-occupation with the 
social scene often tends to diminish 
energy, circumscribe vision and lower 
sensitivity. Our urban life and the 
inevitable depersonalising tendencies of 

3 Milton : Paradise Lost . Book IX. 
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modern civilization, together with the 
bewildering chaos and feverish frenzy 
of the work-a-day world, rob one of 
poise, balance and rhythm. One moves 
by wheel and pinion, day in and day 
out, with monotonous routine pacing 
along the same old rut which contri- 
butes to intellectual stagnation and 
spiritual poverty. Modern man has 
invented all kinds of diversions as 
means of escape from mechanizing 
routine, work and worry. There are 
various amenities and amusements, 
night-clubs, movies, shows, trips to the 
country, recreation, dinner-dances and 
cocktail parties. But all these give 
only temporary relief and satisfaction. 
Therefore he needs to rise above social 
bonds and intricacies and constantly go 
back to the deeper levels of his own 
life — “the flight of the alone to the 
alone.” Mysticism and worship make 
this possible, and this is the alternation 
from the part to the whole. It is then 
that one empties oneself thoroughly of 
bias and selfish cravings and awaits the 
kindly light or an integrated vision. 
It is only then that one can escape 
the contradictions of life. Jesus, St. 
Paul, St. Augustine, and Buddha are 
classical examples of those who cons- 
tantly sought in solitude to solve the 
conflicting elements of unrest. St. 
Francis and John Bunyan gained pro- 
found recentralization of life through 
the mystic experience. As Professor 
Radhakrishnan points out, it is possible 
to gain spiritual poise only when we 
4 ‘get back to the depths constantly, 
and develop a disinterestedness of mind 
which no pleasure can entice nor pain 
overpower .” 4 

Our life is so constituted that we 
are constantly exposed to suggestion. 
We tend to become stereotyped and 

S. Radhakrishnan, The Idealistic View of 
Life, p. 113. 



slaves of social bias and prejudice to 
which we are exposed through news- 
papers, movies, lectures, radio insti- 
tutions — be they family, school or our 
government — and the only way that we 
may emancipate ourselves is by inter- 
mittent withdrawal. This has been the 
living gospel of the great founders of 
religion, the “mahatmas”, “rishis” and 
prophets. These were the transformers 
of humanity who rose above the 
barriers of social chaos, wars, vio- 
lence, bloodshed, racial and caste dis- 
crimination. These are the makers of 
the spiritual history of mankind who 
touched life not on its circumference 
but at its centre. Jesus, for example, 
had not much to say on the details of 
the social problems of his day but he 
uttered spiritual truths with such im- 
measurable innocence that they have 
continued ever since to remake the 
social order all over the world. 

The approach to society and social 
problems has sprung from within in the 
case of the mystics and spiritual re- 
formers. Mystical experience has a 
transforming effect and brings a per- 
manent enrichment of living. It does 
not stop here. The mystic proceeds 
with ethical sensitivity and social zeal 
to improve and reform society. So he 
cuts with a double-edged sword. There 
is fusion of mysticism and social cons- 
ciousness in the great Hebrew prophets 
such as Amos and Ezekiel. As Evelyn 
Underhill 5 points out: “The real 

achievements of Christian mysticism are 
to be seen in St. Catherine of Siena 
regenerating her native city, Joan of 
Arc, leading the armies of France, 
Ignatius creating the Society of Jesus, 
or Fox giving life to the Society of 
Friends.” The Quakers have exercis- 
ed a great influence in social reform, 
anti-slave movement, pacifism, Red- 

3 The Mystic Way, p. 45. 
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Cross work and educational enterprise. 
All over the world schools and philan- 
thropic institutions have been estab- 
lished that bear the name of Ignatius 
Loyola. Ramakrishna’s mysticism gave 
impetus to the movement and to the 
missionary enterprise that bears his 
name. The mystics of the fourteenth 
century and their disciples paved the 
way for the Reformation with the 
growing emphasis on the inwardness of 
religion. 

Mystics have been accused of anti- 
social tendencies. Two criticisms have 
been levelled against them: (a) They 
lived separated from the rank and file 
of their fellow-men; (b) They practised 
asceticism and neglected many of the 
goods of life. With regard to the first 
accusation, it might be said that most 
of the mystics, though they lived in 
the cloisters or monasteries, spent a 
great deal of their time in practical 
service in schools, churches or hospi- 
tals. One may not blame a mystic for 
spending most of his time in solitude 
anymore than one may blame a scien- 
tist for working constantly in seclusion 
within the laboratory. The light that 
radiates in the face of a mystic may 
often be such as to enable a few to 
catch the spirit of his message and 



message 
This has been 

medi- 



spirit 

translate it into action, 
true of many a mystic, wrapt in 
tation, who occasionally broke the spell 
of silence and uttered short messages 
which the disciples sought to relate to 
the life of the group. However, we 
must admit that static solitude may 
lead to psycho-pathic states and is not 
always commendable. With regard to 
the second accusation, it is valid in so 
far as the goods of life need to be re- 
lated and organized in the quest for the 
more abundant life. But there are 
exceptional personalities as, for ins- 
tance, Buddha who had a knowledge 
and experience of the different goods 



of life, pertaining to political, econo- 
mic and social life, prior to his depar- 
ture to the seclusion of the forest. He 
was a prince as well as the head of a 
family. As such he was better able to 
understand human nature and make 
the supreme sacrifice for the sake of 
humanity. It was his capacity for 
making his knowledge and experience 
the key to a sympathetic appreciation 
and imaginative comprehension of the 
experience of other men, that prompted 
him to forsake his home and kingdom 
in quest of a solution for the ills and 
miseries of mankind. Gautama was 
twenty-nine years when he fled from 
society. After six years came the 
Great Illumination while he sat in medi- 
tation under the Bo tree. He became 
aware of the secret of existence with 
a flash of insight and grasped the 
cause of life’s misery. He uttered the 
Four Noble Truths, as also the 
Holy Eightfold Path consisting of 
guiding principles for practical and 
ethical living. Need his mysticism be 
called anti-social? What was achieved 
in solitude the Enlightened Buddha re- 
flected back on the world as the true 
clue to its interpretation. There is a 
community of believers loyal to him 
because he is considered to be the reve- 
lation of their own possibilities. Reli- 
gion has been considered as the sociali- 
zation of the concepts arrived at in the 
course of mystical experience. Religion 
has not only appealed to the indivi- 
dual soul but has sought to transform 
society. It is the force of the inner 
experience and dynamic energy that 
results in ethical or religious living. 

There are mystics who are, in one 
sense, products of social forces. Pro- 
phetic mysticism is characteristic of 
times of great national crises such as the 
Babylonian captivity, the frustration 
of the hopes of Israel in the eighth cen- 
tury B. C. or the awakening of a whole 
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race of men against oppression and sub- 
jection. These mystic-prophets are 
rare individuals, especially sensitive to 
the social stress and chaos of the con- 
temporary age. They have been able 
to find within themselves an integration 
of the social interactions of the age, 
and thus, seeing farther than those 
caught in the mad whirl-pool of life, 
they have anticipated events of the 
future. But for their social sensitivity, 
their interaction with fellow-men and 
hearing their pulse-beat, they could not 
have achieved in solitude those experi- 
ences which give a wider vision 
or social perspective. The quest and 
striving of mankind through many 
years finally culminates in the person- 
ality of unique individuals as, for ins- 
tance, Joan of Arc who led the legions 
of France, or Gandhi at the helm of 
Indian affairs to-day. When such indi- 
viduals are surcharged with energy 
accruing out of mystical experience they 
cannot help coming out into the open 
and declaring their message so that 
others also catch that spirit of passion- 
ate enthusiasm and zeal. In the case of 
artists, the energy instilled in moments 
of solitary inspiration subsequently 
breaks forth in songs, music, poetry, 
painting or sculpture. 

The present social order tends to 
recognize the gregarious person who is 



socially successful much more than the 
retiring contemplative type. Ihe cri- 
terion of normality and worth seems to 
be entirely in terms of adaptation to 
the group. Many a great personality 
or genius is classified, on account of 
certain rare traits, as an eccentric or 
maladjusted individual. However, in- 
ner adjustment or harmony does lead 
to a well integrated personality. Hence, 
the contemplative mystical personality 
must be duly recognized. The wealth 
of social experience must be sup- 
plemented through interpretation in our 
own experience. In the evolutionary 
process one may notice that awareness 
of the environment precedes awareness 
of self, or rather, consciousness pre- 

t' 

cedes self-consciousness. It is self- 
consciousness that makes man superior 
to animals. Ethnology shows that in 
primitive groups there is no well deve- 
loped sense of personality though they 
may have reached a reasonable measure 
of adjustment to the surrounding uni- 
verse. May we not therefore conclude 
that mystical contemplation or aware- 
ness is a higher level than mere environ- 
mental adjustment ? The stature of 
man must not be reduced to the re- 
quirements of society. Neither is social 
efficiency the measure of spiritual man- 
hood. 



PROBLEMS BEFORE RELIGIONS 



By Kara 

What is it that is bringing all religions 
together under a common roof to-day? 
I think it is the genuineness, the in- 
tensity and the catholicity of the ex- 
perience of a Columbus of the spirit, 
fearlessly going through all possible 
varieties of Sadhana that he might 



Kalelkar 

realise the reality of the all-loving 
Power behind the universe. Newton, 
Faraday, Eddington, Jeans and Raman 
are so many pigmies before giant ex- 
perimenters in the spiritual field like 
Ramakrishna. The latter have to ex- 
periment on themselves, pass through 
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periodr of doubt and depression and 
they have to test again and again the 
results of their search even after they 
have arrived at their goal. Rama- 
krishna was a brilliant star of the first 
magnitude in the unbroken galaxy of 
Brahmajnanis who have made India 
what she is. The uniqueness of the 
Sadhana of Ramakrishna Parama- 
hansa lay in this that he went through 
the various Sadhanas prescribed by the 
various faiths that he might reach for 
himself the finale of each path. It was 
on account of this that he could say 
with confidence that all the faiths led to 
the same goal. With him it was not a 
question of speculation. He had ex- 
perienced what he affirmed. This made 
him the Prophet of his generation. It 
is his spirit of universality that all 
religions are faintly trying to echo to- 
day. 

Ramakrishna Paramahansa emphasis- 
ed in a concrete way the necessity of a 
genuine study of all the principal faiths 
in India. A conflict is almost inevi- 
table between the various peoples of the 
world unless we evolve some way of 
mutual understanding and harmony of 
life. A Convention of Religions or a 
Conference of liberal thinkers can do it 
if it cease merely working on the intel- 
lectual plane. Religion is a thing of the 
spirit. The approach to it is through 
the heart and faith. Practical idealism 



tions. It is only in a spirit of service 
that people can come together and unite 
their hearts. Intellect may promote 
mutual understanding, it may assist to 
some extent the spirit of goodwill if it 
is already there ; but service and 
service alone can bind the hearts to- 
gether and weld us all into one human- 
ity. Service that can go the fullest 
length of self-sacrifice and self-immola- 
tion is the only factor that can bring 
about harmony and make us into one 
family. Organisations may help this 
process to some extent; but often times 
we destroy the utility of organisations 
by expecting things which it is not in 
their nature to secure or yield. True 
servants of the spirit can instinctively 
under stand each other and assist each 
other in their work by themselves re- 
maining free. It is not a regularly 
constituted federation of faiths that we 
want but a spontaneous and free co- 
operation of kindred spirits. Is it not a 
painful fact that the great faiths of the 
world have become rivals, not because 
their creeds vary but because they have 
each behind them a mighty organisation 
controlling them? 

The principle of aggrandisement has 
become the faithful ally of the principle 
of legislation and the religion of might. 
It only helps to broaden the field of 
human activity in all its blindness and 
misery. The might of numbers and the 



alone can show us the way of establish- 
ing a harmony of all the races and the 
schemes of life that they have evolved. 

A study of all the religions and their 
varying solution of world problem is no 
longer the luxury of the cultured aristo- 
crats of the world. It is becoming 
more and more the sine qua non of all 
ordered social existence. Only their 
study must not be allowed to be a mere 
intellectual recreation. It must w relate 



consolidation of power have made men 
almost disbelieve in the inherent 
strength of justice and goodness. Num- 
bers, organisation and concentrated 
power are the three living Gods at 
whose shrine humanity is worshipping 
to-day and the established religions are 
fighting amongst themselves • whilst ab- 
jectly submitting in actual practice to 
this living trinity of the age. 

I am not unmindful of the utility of 



itself to life and must conduct experi- an organisation like the Church to foster 

ments in order to arrive at proper solu- the discipline which alone can transmute 
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a doctrine into a living faith; but the 
Church should be like the bark of a tree 
that gives protection to the inner core 
and yet itself cracks every winter in 
order to allow fullest growth of the tree. 
Unfortunately for man his organisations 
very soon begin to smother his own 
spirit and do not allow the sap of vitality 
to flow freely. 

I have always felt that the antithesis 
of satya (truth) is not asatya (untruth) 
but satta , — authority. Untruth has al- 
ways to pay homage to truth and all its 
strength is derived from its being a 
semblance to truth. Thing that is op- 
posed to truth (satya) is (satta) which 
has always tried to smother, humiliate 
and weaken satya even when it is out 
to defend or enforce truth. The reli- 
gions of the world tried to organise 
themselves on the plan of medieval 
monarchies and fondly believed that 
right could be easily established if it was 
backed by might. I do not think un- 
belief would do any worse. You can- 
not worship right and might together 
unless your might is the inherent might 
of right itself, even as you cannot wor- 
ship God and Mammon together. The 
religions, therefore, must try to rid 
themselves of the ideology of might 
which they have gathered round them- 
selves. Non-violence thus is but a 
particular phase of right or truth. The 
core of all religions consists, in the last 
analysis, of the uttermost devotion to 
truth and non-violence. Right is, as 
A. E. happily puts, its own appropriate 
might. 

At the basis of the whole war of creeds 
lies the refusal to recognise the great 
truth that right is its own appropriate 
might. Religions have lost conscious- 
ness of their right and come to believe 
that their organisation, their strength 
of numbers — in short, their might is in 
truth the right. Otherwise would there 
be such scramble for increasing the 



adherents of one’s fold ? Would there be 
the proud talk of mass conversions ? The 
only true conversion is from untruth to 
truth, from darkness to light, from 
wrong to right, from injustice to 
justice. That conversion has yet to 
come over the adherents of all religions 
in the world. 

It is the glory of Hinduism that it 
very early discovered the two phases of 
every religion, viz., its doctrine — satya 
and its discipline — satta . And Hindu- 
ism further discovered that it is only 
the discipline that can be organised and 
not the doctrine. A man’s thoughts, 
ideas and ideals were left perfectly 
free ; that is why we have got the highest 
philosophy of Vedanta and the richest 
variety of the Darshanas. But mere 
intellectual pursuit could never satisfy 
us. We made experiments in life which 
resulted in the innumerable sects and 
Sampradayas, each having its own 
rigid code of conduct and discipline of 
life. It is this discipline that lends 
reality to the faiths of man; but some 
strange intellectual and vital lethargy 
came over our people and they ceased to 
modify their discipline even when their 
doctrines changed. Perhaps satta de- 
throned satya and also religion along 
with it. 

The Adwaitin and the Dwaitin are 
poles apart so far as their perception of 
the ultimate Reality is concerned. But 
examine their lives and you find no 
difference in their conduct. The Dwaitin 
may perhaps become an Adwaitin and 
yet there won’t be any corresponding 
change in his outlook on life and his code 
of conduct. Our philosophers have in- 
vented a convenient distinction in life — 
that of Vydvahdrika and Pdramarthika. 
It was not for nothing that Swami Vive- 
kananda used to lose his patience with 
the Pandits that advanced this distinc- 
tion in defence of their inertia of life. 
Each Darshana must have its corres- 
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ponding Smriti. The Vedantins worked 
out with merciless logic, a stoic Smriti 
but it was reserved for the Yatis or 
Sannyasins to live according to that 
code. 

The Bh&shyakaras or commentators of 
old have pointed out the logical consist- 
ency and metaphysical implications of 
the various systems. It is high time 
now our modern thinkers gave us the 
sociological implications of the different 
metaphysical doctrines and religious de- 
nominations. This new approach will, 
I believe, yield a new and richer mean- 
ing to our orthodox as well as the un- 
orthodox Darshanas and revitalise our 
society. 

A study of Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Zoroastrianism, Judaism, Christianity 
and Islam, and all the other faiths from 
a sociological point of view must give us 
a solution of the present problems that 
are troubling present-day humanity. 

What are these problems? 

I have already referred to the problem 
of conversion — not the conversion from 
one faith to another, but the conversion 
from wrong to right, from injustice to 
justice. Have we brought about that 
conversion in the social and economic 
and political spheres? Strife is rampant 
in all these spheres because of the 
general absence of justice. 

The great pacific movements are carry- 
ing on an as yet ineffectual campaign 
against all war, and whilst armaments 
are being increased with break-neck 
speed everywhere, a Convention of Reli- 
gions may not be able to make its voice 
effective, but let it at least declare that 
war is but a periodical explosion or erup- 
tion, the result of a standing worldwide 
malady of exploitation which in itself is 
the result of a very high standard of 
material life, and a very low standard of 
moral life. Let us declare that believers 
in God and man have immediately to 
revise both these standards. Establish- 



ed ideas about chastity, sexual purity 
and social well-being are being challeng- 
ed everywhere. Frantic efforts at the 
defence of the old order on grounds of 
authority and textual interpretation will 
no longer help. Religious ideals must 
be made potent in the minds of people 
by a new enunciation of a social ideal. 
Here too united counsel and united will 
are bound to help. 

Another result of such coming to- 
gether of the various religions of the 
world must be the modification of the 
spirit of finality and authority that 
reigns supreme in most of the religions 
including the blatant religion of science. 
The result of the labours of a Parliament 
of Religions should go to liberalise all 
religion just as the science of jurispru- 
dence has liberalised all legislation. This 
work must not be left to the labours of 
Christian doctors of divinity or of the 
members of the Rationalistic Associa- 
tions. 

We talk of emancipation of the slaves. 
But have slaves been really emancipat- 
ed ? Slavery as such may be non-existent 
but social and economic exploitation 
exists everywhere and the exploited 
people are the slaves. A so-called 
Christian nation made aggressive war on 
another Christian nation in the interests 
of expansion, exploitation, and empire. 
The League of Nations could not prevent 
it. Could a Parliament of Religions pre- 
vent such wars? 

Efforts are being made in every reli- 
gion to interpret ancient texts in 
modern light. Each religion, therefore, 
is gradually trying to develop its own 
canons of interpretation. Instead of 
confining ourselves to textual criticism 
and textual interpretation we had better 
accept the aid of anthropology, socio- 
logy, art, the theory of evolution and, 
above all, living, spiritual experience, 
in order to throw light on the doctrines 
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and disciplines that constitute the reli- 
gions of to-day. 

When we talk of religions in plural, 
we think of the established religions like 
Hinduism, Islam, Christianity. But 
under the shell of these established reli- 
gions new religions are being evolved on 
different bases altogether. The religion 
of humanity is one complete scheme of 
life offering satisfying solutions for all 
the problems of life. Art is another reli- 
gion offering to harmonise life and solv- 
ing problems of human development. 
Legislation is, perhaps, the most popular 
and powerful religion of the present 
times. 

But my only hope lies in the slow 
establishment of the religion of educa- 
tion, not the education that is controlled 
by the ministers of education but the 
education that is fostered by the as-yet- 
few prophets of a better life — a life of 
the spirit. This education seeks to edu- 
cate the whole man both individual and 
social, national and international. View- 
ed from this point Jnana, Bhakti, and 
Karma are not so many alternative 
modes of culture; they are merely the 
facets of the jewel of S&dhana which is 
our work for self-education. 

Devotion to truth and non-violence 
are no doctrines. They are the best and 
never-failing disciplines ever known to 
man. They are the very touchstone of 
ail religious life and religious practice, 
and education is the only means of drill- 
ing this discipline in the lives of indivi- 
duals and the masses. 
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It seems humanity is waiting for a 
new orientation and a new facilty for 
reviving the religious spirit . The 
ancients were under the spell of a period 
of powerful instincts and flashing inspi- 
ration. They tried to dive into the 
mystery of the infinite by an intensity 
of concentration which is a character- 
istic of pristine vigour; perhaps, they 
evolved in a mysterious way the faculty 
of inspiration which we have lost. With 
the days of Socrates, Zoroaster and 
Buddha and some of the later Upa- 
nishadic sages mankind entered into a 
ratiocinative period. This was followed, 
perhaps, by the period of organisation 
on one hand, and art- expression on the 
other. The theory of evolution, then, 
came into the field and has given the 
historical outlook which was not much 
known to the ancients. Artistic per- 
ception and international outlook are 
the main phases of the present day 
humanity. Religions, if they are to 
thrive and vitalise mankind, must 
follow the spirit of the age and give a 
new lead to life. Long have the reli- 
gions rested on their oars only to dis- 
cover that with the best of cargo in them 
they are going down the current in- 
stead of being abreast of the times. 
Human endeavour has in the meanwhile 
chosen the field of science, politics and 
high finance for its main activities. 
Religions can hope to recover their 
sublime mission only if they are able to 
interpret, harmonise and control these 
major activities of man. 




SWAMI VIVEKANANDA’S ECONOMIC IDEAS* 



By Shib Chandra 

Swami Vivekananda was a great 
spiritual giant. He was no less an in- 
tellectual giant and was a keen obser- 
ver of things and men. It was his 
ideas more than those of any other 
person that have led to the birth and 
growth of modern India. His love and 
sympathy for the struggling millions of 
India was not only deep; it was some- 
thing unique. Great as were his 
achievements and pre-occupations in the 
spiritual line, his intense love for the 
poor and the helpless made him think 
repeatedly on economic questions and 
problems. Any person therefore who 
wants to make a systematic study of 
the thought-world of Vivekananda 
cannot afford to ignore the economic 
thinking of this great Hindu Saint. 

Science, Engineering, etc. 

Modern economics and modern eco- 
nomic life are the results of the develop- 
ment of modern science, of modern 
physics, chemistry, engineering, etc. 
To understand therefore the attitude of 
the great Swami towards modern 
economics, we must observe his atti- 
tude towards modern science, engineer- 
ing, etc. The following passages will 
help a study of that attitude : 

“What our nation needs to-day is 
quickness in action and the type of 
genius that helps scientific invention. 
Hence it is my desire that “M” should 
be an electrician. Even if he does not 
succeed I shall be happy simply with 

* Based on lectures delivered at the Sri 
Bamakrishna Ashrama, Bagerhat, on 9th 
December, 1938, and at the Ramakiishna 
Mission Institute of Cultnre, Calcutta, on 
22nd January, 1939. 



Dutt, M.A., B.L. 

the thought that he tried to be great 
and to be of use to his country.” 1 

“My idea is that it is better even to 
die under the treatment of a scientific 
doctor than expect recovery from the 
treatment of a layman who knows 
nothing of modern science.” 2 

In this connection we cannot resist 
the temptation of quoting the following 
eulogistic reference to Dr. (later, Sir) 
J. C. Bose who had been invited to 
attend the Congress of Scientists held 
in connection with the Paris Exhibition 
of 1900 : 

“And where art thou, my Mother- 
land, Bengal, in this great capital 
city swarming with German, French, 
English, Italian and other scholars ? 
Who is there to utter thy name? Who 
is there to proclaim thy existence? 
From among that white galaxy 
of geniuses there stepped forth one 
distinguished youthful hero to proclaim 
the name of our Motherland, Bengal — 
it was the well-known scientist Dr. J. C. 
Bose ! Alone, the youthful Bengalee 
electrician, with galvanic quickness, 
charmed the Western audience to-day 
with his splendid genius — that electric 
charge infused pulsations of new life 
into the half -dead body of the Mother- 
land ! At the top of all electricians 
to-day, is Jagadish Chandra Bose, an 
Indian, a Bengalee ! Well done hero ! ,ra 

Machineries 

In the course of his second visit to 
America via Europe the Swami wrote 
his “Memoirs of European Travel” 

1 Bengali Epistles , Part IV, p. 42. 

a Complete Works , Vol. VII, p. 221. 

8 lbid. t p. 861. 
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(“Parivrajaka”). Those Memoirs con- 
tain some observations which make 
clear what the Swami thought regard- 
ing machineries. We quote those 
observations : 

“Who invented the ship? No one 
in particular. That is to say, like all 
machineries which are so indispensable 
to men , — without which they cannot do 
for a single moment, and by the com- 
bination and adjustment of which all 
kinds of factory plants have been cons- 
tructed, — the ship also is the outcome 
of joint labour. Take for instance the 
wheels; how absolutely indispensable 
they are ! From the creaking bullock 
cart to the car of Jagannath, from the 
spinning wheel to the stupendous machi- 
nery of factories, everywhere there is a 
use for the wheel.*** 

“Machinery in a small proportion is 
good, but too much of it kills man’s 
initiative and makes a lifeless machine 
of him. The men in factories are doing 
the same monotonous work, day after 
day, night after night, year after year, 
each batch of men doing one special bit 
of work — such as fashioning the heads 
of pins, or uniting the ends of threads, 
or moving backwards or forwards with 
the loom — for a whole life. And the 
result is, that the loss of that 
special job means death to them — they 
find no other means of living and starve. 
Doing routine work like a machine, one 
becomes a lifeless machine.” 5 

The passage quoted just now will 
show that the Swami was not an uncri- 
tical admirer of machineries and that 
his approval of machineries was a quali- 
fied one. But that passage must be 
considered along with his general and 
definite attitude, as it will be borne out 
by several quotations in the course of 
this article, that the Hindus must absorb 
the material civilization of the West. 

* Complete Works, Vol. VII, p. 292. 

5 Ibid., p. 299. 



Commerce 

Vivekananda was fully aware of the 
importance of commerce in modem life. 
In the course of a letter written from 
New York in 1895 he wrote, “Tell Da 
Babu that a vigorous trade can go on in 
England and America in Mug and 
Arhar pulses. Dal soup will have a go 
if properly introduced. If pulses are 
made into small packets containing 
directions of cooking in them and if 
these are sent to the houses of customers 
—and if a depot is set up and a quan- 
tity of pulses is sent, a good trade can 
be carried on. If somebody forms a 
company and brings articles to this 
country from India then a vigorous 
trade can be carried on.” 6 

Sarat Chandra Chakravarti, a disciple 
of the Swami, was a private tutor to 
some boys. The Swami urged him to 
go in for business. Said the Swami, 
“If you want to live the life of a worldly 
man, and have a desire for earning 
money, then go over to America. I 
shall give you directions. You will find 
that in five years you will get together 
a lot of money.” The disciple replied, 
“What business shall I go in for? 
And where am I to get the money?” 
The Swami replied, “What nonsense 
are you talking? Within you lies in- 
domitable power. Only thinking, ‘I 
am nothing, I am nothing’, you have 
become powerless. Why you alone ! 
The whole race has become so. Go 
round the world once and you will find 
how vigorously the life-current of other 
nations is flowing. And what are you 
doing ! Even after learning so much, 
you go about the doors of others, cry- 
ing, ‘Give me employment.’ ” 7 

In the course of the same conversa- 
tion the Swami ji said, “If you cannot 

8 Bengali Epistles , Part III, pp. 87-88. 

7 Complete Works, Vol. VH, p. 142. 
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procure money, go to foreign countries, 
working your passage as a las car. Take 
Indian jloth, towel, bamboo-work and 
other indigenous products and peddle 
in the streets of Europe and America; 
you will find how greatly Indian pro- 
ducts are appreciated in foreign markets 
even now. In America I found some 
Mahomedans of the Hooghly district 
had grown rich by peddling Indian 
commodities in this way. Have you 
even less intelligence than they ? Take, 
for example, such excellent fabric as 
the Benares-made Saris of India, the 
like of which are not produced any- 
where else in the world. Go to America 
with this cloth. Have gowns made out 
of this fabric and sell them, and you 
will see how much you earn .” 8 
What has been said above makes it 
perfectly clear that saintly and other- 
worldly as Swamiji was, and conserva- 
tive as he was in the best sense in 
certain aspects of his life, he was never- 
theless intensely modern in his attitude 
towards science, engineering, machi- 
neries, commerce, etc. This will be 
amply borne out by the following 
eloquent passages in his 4 ‘Memoirs of 
European Travel” : 

44 Of all the causes which have worked 
for the present state of human civilisa- 
tion from the ancient times, the com- 
merce of India is perhaps the most 
important. From time immemorial 
India has beaten all other countries in 
point of fertility, and commercial indus- 
tries. Up till a century ago, the whole 
of the world’s demand for cotton cloth, 
cotton, jute, indigo, lac, rice, diamonds, 
and pearls, etc., used to be supplied 
from India. Moreover, no other country 
could produce such excellent silk and 
wollen fabrics like kincob, etc., as India. 
Again, India has been the land of 
various spices such as cloves, cardamom, 

8 Complete Works, vol. VII, pp. 143-144. 



pepper, nutmeg and mace, etc. 
Naturally, therefore, from the very 
ancient times, whatever country be- 
came civilised at any particular epoch, 
depended upon India for those commo- 
dities. . . . 

4 4 Ye labouring classes of India, as a 
result of your silent, constant labours 
Babylon, Persia, Alexandria, Greece, 
Rome, Venice, Genoa, Baghdad, 
Samarkand, Spain, Portugal, France, 
Denmark, Holland and England have 
successively attained supremacy and 
eminence !” 9 

The Problem of Poverty 

The problem of Indian economic life 
which absorbs the attention of Swamiji 
most is, as it should be, the problem of 
poverty. “The root cause of all the 
miseries of India is — the poverty of the 
people.” 10 

Poverty a Bar to Spiritual Progress 

Why does he want the removal of 
poverty? Because, as he teaches, one 
cannot preach religion to people with 
empty stomachs. 

“The crying evil in the East is not 
religion — they have religion enough — but 
it is bread that the suffering millions of 
burning India cry out for with parched 
throats. They ask for bread but we 
give them stones. It is an insult to a 
starving people to offer them religion .” 11 

“Throw your religious observances 
overboard for the present and be first 
prepared for the struggle for exist- 
ence .” 12 

“There can be no religion with the 
stomach empty .” 13 

“Some sort of materialism toned down 
to our own requirements would be a 

9 Complete Works , vol. Vn pp. 338, 389 

and 340. 

10 Bengali Epistles , part I, p. 64. 

11 Complete Works , vol. I, p. 18. 

12 Ibid., vol. VII, p. 143. 

15 Bengali Epistles, part H, p. 11. 
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blessing to many of us who are not yet 
ripe for the highest truths.” 14 

For Ordinary People — Enjoyments 

Necessary 

Swamiji was of the opinion that the 
people should not only be provided with 
ordinary food, clothing and shelter, that 
is, with necessaries, but they should even 
be given scope for enjoyments. He 
stresses that that is desirable from the 
spiritual standpoint. Spiritual progress 
cannot be thrust upon people inwardly 
hankering after pleasures and luxuries. 
Ordinary people who have not the 
courage and the capacity to adopt at 
once a life of complete renunciation must 
be given an opportunity to experience 
and to realize the hollowness of worldly 
pleasures. 

“We know that this is the ideal — to 
give up after seeing and experiencing the 
variety of things. Having found that 
the heart of the material world is a mere 
hollow, containing only ashes, give it up 
and go back. The mind is circling for- 
ward, as it were, towards the senses, and 
that mind has to circle backwards; the 
Pravritti has to stop and the Nivritti has 
to begin. That is the ideal. But that 
ideal can only be realized after a certain 
amount of experience.” 15 

“But it is a most difficult thing to 
give up the clinging to this universe ; few 
ever attain to that. There are two ways 
to do that, mentioned in our books. One 
is called the neti , neti (not this, not this), 
the other is called iti (this) ; the former 
is the negative and the latter is the 
positive way. The negative is the most 
difficult. It is possible only to the men 
of the very highest, exceptional minds 
and gigantic wills. . . The vast majority 
of mankind choose the positive way, the 
way through the world, making use of 

18 Complete Works , vol. IH, p. 149. 

18 Ibid., vol. IH, p. 150. 



all the bondages themselves break 
those very bondages.” 16 

‘ ‘Possessed of a plenitude of r< \jas they 
(Westerners) have now reached the cul- 
mination of enjoyment. Do you think 
that it is not they, but you, who are 
going to achieve yoga , you who hang 
about for the sake of your bellies ?” 17 

No Contradiction between Material- 
ism and Spirituality 

A great spiritual giant as he was, 
Swamiji had the boldness, the insight 
and the depth to appreciate that there 
is no fundamental contradiction between 
material progress and spiritual advance- 
ment. “The infinite power of the Spirit, 
brought to bear upon matter evolves 
material development, made to act upon 
thought evolves intellectuality and made 
to act upon Itself makes of man a 
God.” 18 This passage is one of the 
deepest and most illuminating utterances 
of the great Vivekananda. A good deal 
of the progress of our great motherland 
depends on how we appreciate and 
translate into action the inner meaning 
of this significant utterance. 

The Ideal Civilization — the Assimila- 
tion of two Civilizations 

Just as, according to Vivekananda, 
there is no inner or fundamental contra- 
diction between materialism and spiri- 
tuality, similarly, according to him, 
there is no contradiction between the 
civilization of the East and that of the 
West, but rather, these two civilizations 
are complementary to each other and 
the ideal civilization of the future will 
ensue from their assimilation. 

“The present-day civilization of the 
West is multiplying day by day only 
the wants, and distresses of men. On the 

18 Complete Works , vol. I, p. 96. 

17 Ibid., vol. VI, p. 414. 

18 Ibid., vol. IV, p. 297. 
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other hand, the ancient Indian civiliza- 
tion, by showing people the way to 
spirit!) il advancement, doubtless 
succeeded, if not in removing once for 
all, at least in lessening in a great 
measure, the material needs of men. In 
the present age it is to bring into coali- 
tion both those civilizations that 
Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishna was born. 
In this age, as on the one hand, people 
have to be intensely practical, so, on the 
other hand, they have to acquire deep 
spiritual knowledge.” 19 

“India has to learn from Europe the 
conquest of external nature, and Europe 
has to learn from India the conquest of 
internal nature. Then there will be 
neither Hindus nor Europeans — there 
will be the ideal humanity which has 
conquered both the natures — the exter- 
nal and the internal.” 20 

How to Combat Poverty — the Spread 
of Spiritual and Secular Knowledge 

To come back to the question of 
poverty from which we had digressed a 
little for the discussion of a point not 
quite irrelevant; what are the measures 
proposed by Vivekananda for combating 
the evil of poverty? These are not dis- 
cussed systematically, as he did not 
profess to discuss them scientifically as 
an economist, but we can gather his 
views on the point from his speeches and 
writings. 

The first two measures would appear 
to be (1) the spread of spiritual know- 
ledge, so that the Vedanta can be 
brought down to the practical plane and 
be applied to the everyday life of the 
people; and (2) the spread of secular 
knowledge. 

“We have enough of that (i.e, gift of 
food), let us go for the other two, the 

19 Complete Works, vol. VI, pp. 417-418. 

20 Ibid., vol. V, p. 146. 



gift of spiritual and secular know- 
ledge.” 21 

“Secure a few cameras, some maps, a 
globe and some chemicals. Then secure 
a big hut. After that you should 
assemble some of the poor masses, and 
then show them pictures relating to 
Geography, Astronomy, etc., and teach 
them about Ramakrishna Paramahamsa. 
Try to open their eyes with respect to 
what happens or is happening in the 
world and as to what the world is. Go 
to the houses of the poor illiterate that 
are there after the evening or at noon 
and open their eyes. Books are of no 
use — teach them orally.” 22 

“One defect which lay in the Advaita 
was its being worked out so long on the 
spiritual plane only, and nowhere else ; 
now the time has come when you have 
to make it practical. It shall no more 
be a rahasya, a secret, it shall no more 
live with monks in caves and forests, 
and in the Himalayas; it must come 
down to the daily, everyday life of the 

people; it shall be worked out in the 

% 

palace of the king, in the cave of the 
recluse, it shall be worked out in the 
cottage of the poor, by the beggar in the 
street, everywhere, anywhere it can be 
worked out. . . . The time has come 
when this Advaita is to be worked out 
practically. Let us bring it down from 
the Heaven into the earth; this is the 
present dispensation.” 23 

Spread of the Rajasik Spirit 

Idleness, according to him, is one of 
the principal causes of our poverty. The 
remedy of that is the spread of the 
rdjasik spirit. 

“The real evil is idleness, which is 
the principal cause of our poverty.” 24 

“But can all these (securing the 
necessaries of life, promotion of industry, 

21 Complete Works , vol. Ill, p. 168. 

32 Bengali Epistles, part II, p. 20. 

38 Complete Works , vol. ID, p. 427. 

24 Ibid., vol. V, p. 291. 
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commerce, communications, etc.) be ever 
brought about, if real rajas is not 
awakened in men ? W andering all over 
India nowhere I found this rajas mani- 
festing itself. It is all tamas , tamas ! 
The masses lie engulfed in tamas , and 
only among the monks do I find this 
rajas and sattva . 9925 

“Tell each and all that infinite power 
resides in them, that they are sharers of 
immortal Bliss. Thus rouse up the 
rajas within them, make them fit for the 
struggle for existence, and then speak to 
them about salvation .” 26 

“Rajas is badly needed just now ! 
More than ninety per cent, of those 
whom you now take to be with the 
sattva quality, are only steeped in the 
deepest tamas. Enough if you find one- 
sixteenth of them to be really sdttvika ! 
What we now want is, an immense 
awakening of the rajasika energy, for the 
whole country is now wrapped in the 
shroud of tamas . 9927 

Adoption of Western Methods of 

Production 

The next measure, according to him, 
for the removal of poverty is, that we 
must adopt the Western (i.e. modern) 
methods of scientific production. We 
must learn all that we can from the 
West to make us strong for the struggle 
for existence. This need not be done in 
a low, grovelling or beggarly spirit. For, 
we can impart spiritual knowledge to the 
West and can be their teachers in that 
sphere. 

“Have we not then to learn anything 
from the West? Must we not try and 
exert ourselves for better things? Are 
we perfect ? . . . There are many things 
to learn, we must struggle for new and 
higher things till we die .” 28 

25 Complete Works , vol. VI, p. 464. 

28 Ibid., vol. VIE, pp. 179-180. 

27 Ibid., vol. V, p. 819. 

28 Ibid., vol. IV, p. 410. 



“I want the intensity of the fanatic 
plus the extensity of the mat trialist. 
Deep as the ocean, broad as the infinite 
skies, that is the sort of heart we want. 
Let us be as progressive as any nation 
that ever existed, and at the same time 
as faithful and conservative towards our 
traditions as Hindus alone know how 
to be .” 29 

“We should learn from the West her 
arts and sciences, from the West we 
have to learn the sciences of physical 
nature .” 30 

“With the help of Western science set 
yourselves to dig the earth and produce 
foodstuffs — not by means of mean servi- 
tude of others — but by discovering new 
avenues to production, by your own 
exertions aided by Western science .” 31 

Everything to be Subordinated to the 

National Ideal 

Whatever we learn from the West we 
must be careful to see that everything 
is done on the basis of the bed-rock of 
Indian spirituality. Everything must 
be subordinated to the national ideal. 
The key-note of the national life must 
be preserved. 

“We must always keep the wealth of 
our own home before our eyes, so that 
every one down to the masses may 
always know and see what his own 
ancestral property is — must exert our- 
selves to do that; and side by side, we 
should be brave to open our doors to 
receive all available light from out- 
side .” 32 

“Here is another nation whose great 
theme of life is spirituality and renuncia- 
tion, whose one watchword is, that this 
world is all vanity and a delusion of 
three days ; and everything else, whether 
science or knowledge, enjoyments or 

29 Complete Works , vol. Ill, p. 174. 

30 Ibid., vol. HE, p. 448. 

31 Ibid., vol. VII, p. 181. 

sa Ibid., vol. IV, p. 839. 
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powers, wealth, name or fame, must be 
subordinated to that one theme.” 83 

“Whether you believe in spirituality 
or not, for the sake of national life, you 
have to get a hold on spirituality and 
keep to it. Then stretch the other hand 
out and gain all you can from the other 
races, but everything must be subordi- 
nated to that one ideal of life.” 34 

“There in Japan, you find a fine 
assimilation of knowledge, and not its 
indigestion as we have here. They have 
taken everything from the Europeans 
but they remain Japanese all the same, 
and have not turned European.” 35 

The Creation of New Employments 

The fifth measure, prescribed by 
Vivekananda, for combating poverty, is 
that of creation of new employments. 

“We are crying against external civili- 
zation like fools. Why should we not? 
If we can’t get at the grapes, we can’t 
but call them sour ! . . . External 
civilization is necessary; not only that; 
it is necessary also to use articles other 
than necessaries so that new employ- 
ments may be created for the poor.” 36 

“Material civilization, nay even 
luxury, is necessary to create work for 
the poor.” 87 

Great Scope for Economic Progress 

Vivekananda has taken pains to point 
out that there are certain factors in 
Indian economic life which make for 
great and even unbounded economic 
progress, viz. (1) the poor of India are 
better than the poor of other countries, 
(2) Indians are believers in the strength 
of the spirit, whereas the Westerners are 
believers in the strength of the muscle, 
and (3) the existence of abundant 
natural resources in India. 

88 Complete Works , vol. Ill, p. 152. 

84 Ibid., vol. Ill, p. 153. 

85 Ibid., vol. V, p. 288. 

88 Bengali Epistles, part I, p. 91* 

87 Complete Works, vol. IV, p. 313. 



Sympathy for the Poor, the Masses 

and the Labourers 

“I am poor — I love the poor. I am 
seeing those who are called the poor of 
this country (i.e. U.S.A.) — their condi- 
tion is very much better compared with 
that of the poor of my country. In spite 
of that, the hearts of many weep for 
them. But whose heart weeps for the 
eternally depressed twenty crores of men 
and women of India ? What is the way 
to their Salvation? Whose heart weeps 
for them ? They cannot come from 
darkness to light — they cannot get edu- 
cation — who will bring light to them ?” 38 

“When I was in the Western countries 
I prayed to the Divine Mother, ‘People 
here are sleeping on a bed of flowers, 
they eat all kinds of delicacies, and what 
do they not enjoy, while people in our 
country are dying of starvation. Mother, 
will there be no way for them ?’ One of 
the objects of my going to the West to 
preach religion was to see if I could find 
any means for feeding the people of this 
country.” 39 

Forecast about Socialism 

Swamiji made a very intelligent and 
far-seeing forecast about the spread of 
Socialism. This will be evident from the 
following passage : 

“Yet a time will come when there will 
be the rising of the Sudra class with their 
Sudra-hood, that is to say, not like that 
at present, when the Sudras are becoming 
great by acquiring the characteristic 
qualities of the Vaisya or the Kshattriya, 
but a time will come, when the Sudras 
of every country, with their inborn 
Sudra nature and habits, — not becoming 
in essence Vaisya or Kshattriya, but 
remaining Sudra, will gain absolute 
supremacy in every society. . . . 
Socialism, Anarchism, Nihilism, like all 

88 Bengali Epistles, part V, p. 106. 

89 Complete Works, vol. VII, p. 243. 
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other sects, are the vanguard of the 
social revolution that is to follow .” 40 

Some Elements of National 

Socialism 

The present writer does not want to 
suggest that the doctrines of Viveka- 
nanda were a precursor of modern 
National Socialism. Nevertheless, the 
point has forcefully impressed itself on 
the present writer that some of the 
important elements of modern National 
Socialism are without doubt to be 
found in the thoughts and ideas of 
Vivekananda. 

At several places in his speeches and 
writings Swamiji has laid great stress 
on the principle of obedience, that is, 
on rendering due obedience to the leader, 
in other words, on the leadership 
principle. As instances, we quote the 
following passages : 

“Power cannot be centralized without 
obedience — without centralization of 

power nothing can be done .” 41 

“He who knows how to obey, knows 
how to command. Learn obedience 
first .” 42 

The following passage would show that 
Vivekananda fully appreciated the im- 
portance of dictatorial rule for a back- 
ward society or people : 

“When with the spread of education, 
the masses in our country would grow 

40 Complete Works, vol. IV, p. 401. 

41 Bengali Epistles, part I, p. 99. 

43 Ibid., part II, p. 184. 



more sympathetic and liberal, when they 
would learn to have their thoughts 
expanded beyond the limits of sect or 
party, then it would be possible to work 
on the democratic basis of organization. 
For this reason it is necessary to have a 
dictator for this society. Everybody 
should obey him, and then in time we 
may work on the principle of general 
voting .” 43 

Conclusion 

The India of the future will not be a 
repetition of the India of the past. 
“One may desire to see again the India 
of one’s books, one’s studies, one’s 
dreams. My hope is to see again the 
strong points of that India, reinforced 
by the strong points of this age only in 
a natural way .” 44 The India of the 
future is bound to be infinitely greater 
than that of the past. “A wonderful, 
glorious future India will come — I am 
sure it is coming — a greater India than 
ever was .” 45 What is the way to do it? 
The speeches and writings of Viveka- 
nanda are replete with valuable sugges- 
tions towards that end, which must be 
carried out before the great India of the 
future, existing in our dreams, can be 
made into a vivid, tangible and a glori- 
ous reality. 

43 Complete Works, vol. VI, p. 432. 

44 Life of Vivekananda, vol. H, p. 796. 

45 Complete Works, vol. Ill, p. 154. 



NEED OF RELIGIOUS TOLERATION 

By Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot, B.A., S.T.B. 



Let us try to understand what is in 
the heart of a God-man. He tries to 
comprehend God. He tries to become 
one with God. We know what a 
tremendous ordeal this was to Jesus, 



how he was constantly in prayer, and 
how sometimes when he was praying, 
the beads of perspiration were as blood 
upon his forehead. Jesus came to this 
mystical experience and he said, “I and 
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"the Father are One”, and I suppose that 
is exactly what has been the result of 
the r ystical experiences of our great 
spiriti al personalities throughout the 
ages. They have comprehended God 
and, as in the case of Saint Thomas, it 
is an indescribable experience. It is an 
experience as if a man suddenly in a 
flash were let into the realms that were 
forbidden, and saw things that no man 
had seen before and came back speech- 
less and powerless to express those 
things. Such a man was also Sri Rama- 
krishna. 

He was bom at a time when the great 
missionary movement went from America 
over into the Orient. Probably as he 
grew up he was surrounded by this 
tremendous confusion of faiths, and he 
wondered, as many of us wonder, why 
it is that there are so many religions, so 
many different faiths, and as he grew 
older he tried to enter into the devo- 
tional experiences of each different 
religion; and he discovered, as he iden- 
tified himself with each religion, that it 
was a true avenue toward God, and I 
suppose if there is one truth or one new 
thought which comes to us out of the 
life of Sri Ramakrishna that is of great 
help to us in this time, it is that all 
religions are leading us toward God and 
that what we need to do is to most 
faithfully follow our own particular 
religion and become most adept in the 
spiritual practices of our own particular 
religion, and if we do that we come to 
a realization of God. That is what Sri 
Ramakrishna teaches us, and if we come 
to a realization of God through our own 
religion, we should look with charity 
upon the spiritual practices of others. 
I think that this age in which we are 
living is forcing us, people of religion, 
to not only a tolerance toward one 
another but it is leading us to an accept- 
ance of the light and the dignity and 
the worth and the deep truth of the 



other man’s religion. In the last two 
decades, we have seen organized religion 
face the most terrific impact of the 
secular and atheistic and anti-religious 
world of all time. We have seen Russia, 
with the church practically wiped out 
in fourteen years, churees used as 
granaries, athletic clubs and anti- 
religious museums and, here and there, 
just a mere handful of people allowed 
to worship in a church, with the aim of 
the Russian people, the Soviet Govern- 
ment, that by the end of the second 
Five Year Plan religion will be driven 
underground. Then we have seen what 
has been going on in Germany, the 
persecution of the Jews, of Catholics, of 
Protestants. We know what is going 
on to the south of us in Mexico. We 
have also read in the papers of what is 
going on in Madrid. Everywhere are 
these signs of anti-religious persecution, 
and it is time that people began to think 
about these things a little more seriously. 
I believe it is just simply like the tide 
that goes out and then there is a lull 
before it comes in again, or that calm- 
ness when the wind changes. I am 
confident that the spiritual forces in the 
life of man and his dependence upon God 
iare just exactly as valid and true to-day 
as they ever were, and I believe that 
when the tide turns again and man is 
filled to the full of eating of the husks 
of materialism and turns back toward 
God , then we xvill have a revival of 
religion such as this world has not seen . 
We are almost ready for it. 

It is a true thought that Sri Rama- 
krishna gave of the validity of each 
great world religion and the possibility 
that a man, if he be true and deep 
in his spiritual practices in the religion 
which is native to him, will realize God, 
Now, that doesn’t mean proselytism. 
If you have a tree that is planted here, 
there is not any sense of taking that tree 
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and pulling it up by the roots and effort on the part of great spiritual per- 
taking it over here and planting it here, sonalities to comprehend God, to get 
The thing that you want to do is to dig close to the source, to the fountain-head 
down around the roots here and give of all spiritual power and strength, to 
this tree new life, new power. That identify oneself with the Creator of the 
seems to me to be the essence of this universe. 



A MAN OF GOD 



By Swami Jagadiswarananda 



Rare is the soul that shakes off the 
grim grip of M&ya and embraces the life 
divine with all earnestness. The fasci- 
nation of the sense-world is so strong 
that it is well-nigh impossible for man 
to look beyond it for anything higher. 
One m a million aspires for perfection 
and very few among the aspirants 
struggle to the end without abatement 
of zeal and tenacity. Yet there are 
souls, though they are few and far 
between, whose lives serve as beacon- 
lights to the erring humanity. They are 
men of God. Without them mankind 
cannot exist. They are born to hold 
aloft the banner of spirituality. 

Swami Adbhutananda was such a 
man of God. As the prefix of his name 
signifies he was in the proper sense of 
the term a wonderful man. Unique was 
his viveka and vairdgya ! His life was a 
long stillness of prayer and meditation. 
God was his all in all and he had no 



sleep, and food, which is life to man in 
this Kali-yuga, had lost all charm for 
him. He never allowed his lower self 
to dominate his life. His life was a 
flame of inspiration to all who saw 
and heard him. He was as silent as the 
dumb but his life was more eloquent 
than his lips. 

Latu Maharaj was the title by which 
Swami Adbhutananda was popularly 
known. He belonged to the inner circle 
of the disciples of Sri Ramakrishna who 
relinquished their hearth and home to 
live and preach His gospel. He was one 
of those three who were the first to 
wander from home to homelessness to 
consecrate their lives to their Master 
and to form the nucleus of the monastic 
order that developed afterwards into a 
full-fledged organisation named after 
their Teacher. As a young boy he came 
in contact with Sri Ramakrishna who 
awakened his soul from the slumber of 



other interest in life except to think of, 
to speak of, and to hear of Him. For 
about forty years of his monk-life he 
never slept at night ! He used to enjoy 
noon-day naps and pass the night in the 
contemplation of God, his Beloved. 
What was day to the world was night 
to him and what was night to the world 
was day to him. His life was a divine 
service of continuous dedication and 



ignorance and kindled the fire of spiri- 
tuality in him. Since then the fire 
burned without break with more and 
more brilliance till it consumed his 
whole being. “If you want to see the 
miracle of my Master,” said Swami 
Vivekananda, “look at the life of Latu. 
I have not seen the like of it before.” 
Latu was the prototype of his Guru. 

The domestic name of Latu was 



devotion and literally he lived, moved, Rakhatu Ram. He was born of humble 
and had his being in God. He was parents in an obscure hamlet in the dis- 
aetually a Gudakesha or conqueror of trict of Chapra in Behar. His father was 
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a poor shepherd. He became an orphan 
in childhood and so he was brought 
up by his uncle. When he was quite 
young he came to Calcutta in search of 
a job and was employed as a house-boy 
by Ramachandra Dutta, a lay disciple 
of Sri Ramakrishna. The boy used to 
carry fruits and flowers to Ramakrishna 
from Ramachandra and thus he came to 
see and know the prophet of Dakshi- 
neswar. At the first sight Sri Rama- 
krishna recognised the spiritual poten- 
tialities of Latu and blessed him. Before 
seeing him Latu had pictured the saint 
as a monk dressed in ochre but when he 
saw him in plain clothes he was a bit 
surprised. On the first day Sri Rama- 
krishna received him kindly and con- 
ducted him to his own room where he 
gave the boy some refreshments and 
talked with him on various subjects. 
He felt great joy, he did not know why, 
in the presence of the Master. Dakshi- 
neswar, though a suburb of Calcutta, 
was a long way off from the heart of the 
city; so in the evening when Latu was 
about to take leave of Sri Ramakrishna 
he asked the boy not to go on foot but 
to take some pice from him and arrange 
for a seat in a boat or a carriage. As 
he had some money with him he did 
not take anything but thanked him for 
the kind offer. At the time of departure 
Sri Ramakrishna asked him to come 
again. The boy replied in the affirma- 
tive and left him. 

Details of his childhood are now lost 
in obscurity. He never disclosed them 
to anybody. He never gave any reply 
to the queries regarding his antecedents. 
He was reluctant to tell even the story 
of his monk-life. In a sense his life 
was eventless. He lived for one idea 
and was absorbed in one thought, and 
that was the thought of his Master. 
From the very first day he was deeply 
impressed by and attracted towards his 
Master. As he was frequently employed 



by Ramachandra to carry presents of 
fruits and sweets to Sri Ramakrishna, 
he had ample opportunities of visiting 
the saint whom he had made the idol 
of his heart from the first day. One 
day he reached the temple when Sri 
Ramakrishna was about to take his 
meal. Latu went there without food; 
so Sri Ramakrishna welcomed him 
to join him. Latu was very orthodox; 
so he declined the offer with the words 
that he did not take food cooked by 
Bengali Brahmins. The saint procured 
a plantain leaf on which food was 
served. He told the boy not to hesitate 
to take that sacred Prasad of Mother 
Kali. The boy was still unwilling to 
eat. Sri Ramakrishna still pressed the 
boy to do so. The boy had infinite love 
and veneration for the saint; so he said 
that he had no objection in eating his 
(Sri Ramakrishna’s) Prasad. The 
Master gave him some food from his 
plate and the boy gladly ate it. 

At the direction of the Master, Latu 
started his spiritual life in right earnest. 
One day Sri Ramakrishna roused his 
latent spiritual powers by touching his 
breast in an ecstatic mood and Latu 
began to sob with exuberance of joy. 
He told Ramachandra who was then 
present there that the fountain of 
divine thought which had so long been 
covered in him (Latu) had been opened. 
The Master however stopped this spiri- 
tual ecstasy of the boy by re-touching 
his breast as before and increased his 
thirst for spirituality infinitely. Sri 
Ramakrishna was an extraordinary 
teacher and could grant the vision of 
Truth to competent candidates. He 
did so in the case of all his disciples 
including Vivekananda, the foremost of 
them. He was a Divine Touchstone 
whose contact metamorphosed many 
lives. Latu became more and more 
devoted to the Master. Sometimes he 
would spend two or three days with him 
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to serve and hear him with rapt atten- 
tion and devotion. Thus it went on for 
some time when one day Sri Rama- 
krishna extolling Latu’s spirituality 
proposed to Ramachandra that he 
should allow Latu to remain permanent- 
ly with him at Dakshineswar. Rama- 
chandra thought it a great privilege and 
cheerfully agreed to the proposal with 
the whole-hearted approval of the boy. 

Thus the rebirth of Latu took place. 
His stay with the Master marked the 
beginning of his new life. He was the 
first of that band of pure-souled young 
men who renounced the world and dedi- 
cated themselves to the service of the 
Master. Sri Ramakrishna was an affec- 
tionate father to him and loved him 
very dearly. Latu became his personal 
attendant and served him with great 
devotion. He was to his Master as 
Hanuman was to Ramachandra. He 
used to shampoo his legs, rub oil over 
his body, help him to take bath, wash 
his clothes and such other things. The 
Holy Mother (the wife of the saint), 
who was then living in the Nahabat, 
looked upon Latu with motherly love. 
Latu also used to do all household works 
for her. Day by day he began to delve 
more and more into the mysteries of the 
spiritual world and lose himself entirely 
in the thought of God. According to 
the scriptures the Guru is the embodi- 
ment of the Kalyani Shakti of God and 
so the disciple should always look upon 
him as God in human form. Latu 
actually did the same and so his service 
to the Master was as good as meditation 
to him. His Guru-bhakti was so deep 
that his Guru’s words were more than 
divine injunctions to him. 

The Master gradually trained him in 
higher forms of spiritual discipline, and 
in the holy company of the Master he 
made rapid progress. He was very fond 
of kirtan and other devotional music. 
When he was in the house of Rama- 



chandra Dutta in Calcutta he used to 
run to kirtan parties like a mad man 
forgetting all his duties when they passed 
by the road, and remained absolved in 
those songs for a long time. He was 
taken to task for such negligence of 
duties frequently. But he could not 
help it. At Dakhsineswar religious sing- 
ing was done very often and he would 
join with great enthusiasm in those 
songs and dance. The Master noticed 
the ecstatic attitude of Latu in kirtan 
and prayed to the Divine Mother to 
vouchsafe some spiritual experiences to 
him. The Master’s prayers were soon 
answered and Latu began to get spiri- 
tual ecstasies during meditation. Latu 
was really an illiterate man and was 
ignorant of the three R’s. Sri Rama- 
krishna wished that he should pick up 
at least the rudiments of primary edu- 
cation. He himself began to teach the 
boy the Bengali alphabet. But Latu 
being a Beharee his pronunciation 
amused the teacher very much. The 
Master repeated the experiment in vain 
several times and had to give up the 
task in despair. The education of Latu 
thus ended there. 

One day the devotees of the Master 
were playing the indoor game named 
Golakdham or the region of Vishnu. 
Golak is Heaven. The ‘pieces’ of some 
players fell in hell and this displeased 
them. This touched the heart of the 
Master too, who was witnessing the 
game. Latu’s ‘pieces’ at the very start 
crossed the plane of samsdra and 
straightway reached into Golak, the 
land of liberation. Latu was beside 
himself with joy and began to dance. 
That he attained mukti even in game 
delighted him very much. At this the 
Master remarked, “See, how happy is 
he at the very thought of salvation ! 
Had he not got this, his feelings would 
have keen certainly wounded. Those 
who have sole reliance upon God do not 
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meet with any defeat in any walk of 
life.” The thought of redemption from 
the bondage of this world was so pre- 
ponderant in his mind that its attain- 
ment even in game filled him with an 
excess of joy. Dominant desire of a 
man finds expression unconsciously in 
thought, word and deed. As a great 
saint has said, “If you press one rice 
from a cooking pot, you may know 
whether the entire rice in the vessel has 
been boiled or not.” Steadily Latu 
went on scaling the dizzy heights of 
spirituality in the divine association of 
his Guru. The Master himself used to 
sing devotional songs very often and 
Latu hearing them was lost in ecstasy. 
To hear the Master was not only to be 
inspired but also to be enlightened. 
Truly the Upanishads have said that the 
fiptavdkya , the gospel of a knower of 
Brahman, bestows revelations and 
realisations. A certain part of Latu’s 
mind used always to be indrawn. When 
he sat alone he looked like a man 
absorbed in meditation. One day when 
he was quietly sitting alone in a deep 
meditative mood resting his head on his 
hand, the Master looked at him and 
observed, “As if He (Lord Shiva) is 
squatting there.” His divine intoxica- 
tion developed so soon that he lost his 
outward consciousness very often. His 
state of spiritual madness necessitated 
one attendant for him. Meditation be- 
came second nature to him. Most part 
of the day or night he would remain 
absorbed in deep contemplation and so 
could not even attend to his duties to 
the Master any more. 

His love towards the Master beggars 
description. Every morning he used to 
see the face of the Master first before 
seeing any other human face. He was 
afraid that if he saw any other face any 
day that day would be vain to him. 
One morning he went to the room of the 
Master but could not find him there, as 
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he was out to satisfy the call of nature. 
Out of child-like simplicity Latu closed 
his eyes with the palms of his hands and 
shouted out, “Where are you. Guru 
Maharaj ? Please come to me so that I 
may see your holy face first and begin 
the day in an auspicious moment.” 
His voice did not reach the Master’s ears 
as the latter had gone to a considerable 
distance both for answering the call of 
nature and for taking a morning walk 
also. He came out of the room and 
bawled out more loudly. The Master 
heard his voice while returning and said, 
“Wait, my child, I am coming.” When 
the Master had come to his presence he 
opened his eyes and his face beamed 
with peace and joy. 

Latu Maharaj did not at all agree to 
take part in the works started by Swami 
Vivekananda after his return from the 
West. He continued his spiritual dis- 
ciplines till the last day of his life. His 
life was so wonderful ( adbhut ) and his 
love for spiritual life was so intense that 
he was given the name of Adbhutananda. 
Swami Vivekananda used to say, “Our 
Teacher and Lord was original. Each 
one of us must be original or nothing.” 
Swami Vivekananda paid glowing tribute 
to Swami Adbhutananda’s originality. 
He said, “Latu has attained to the high 
stage of a Paramahansa in a compara- 
tively short time in very humble 
environments whereas we have com- 
menced our life amidst favourable sur- 
roundings. If we compare his state of 
affairs with ours he is certainly much 
greater than we. We were born and 
brought up in cultured families and were 
highly educated before we came to the 
Master with a refined intellect. Latu 
was fully illiterate. When we felt 
monotony in spiritual practices we could 
get rid of it by study and the like. But 
Latu had no other support or diversion, 
he had to spend his whole life in one 
way alone. Only by means of medita- 
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tion and jap am he rose to the exalt- 
ed stage of a Paramahansa. This 
testifies to his latent spirituality and the 
infinite grace of Guru Maharaj to him.” 

As he had to work hard during day- 
time in the early days at Dakshineswar 
he used to fall asleep in the evening. 
The Master saw this and scolded him 
one day saying, “What is this ? If you 
sleep in the evening when will you 
meditate ? Evening is one of the best 
times for meditation . 5 5 This was enough. 
From that day he gave up sleep at night 
till the last moment of his life. He 
followed every word of the Master in 
thought, word and deed throughout his 
life. He used to sleep at noon and spend 
the whole night in meditation. 

The characteristic of Latu Maharaj 
was that he never hated anybody. He 
used to mix with one and all, saints and 
sinners, equally with an open heart. 
He had no egoism as a Sadhu. Boys, 
youths and the old alike, came to him 
and enjoyed his sweet company and 
took from him sweets, fruits and flowers. 
He encouraged all to practise prayer, 
supplication and other religious rites. 
Though he could not go through any 
scriptures even in his mother tongue he 
was extremely fond of hearing them from 
others. He listened to the readings of 
the Vedas, the Vedanta, the Puranas 
and other holy books with one-pointed 
attention. He grasped the inner mean- 
ing of the Shastras with great ease. 
Once a monk was reading the following 
sloka of the Kathopanishad : 

SSTTsL. 

gssnrf^ t u (II. 6 . 17) 

— “The Purusha or the Divine Person is 
the inner soul. He is of the size of the 
thumb and dwells always in the heart 
of beings. One should separate Him 
from the body with patience as the stalk 



from a grass.” He said at once, “Yes, 
I understand this from the core of my 
heart.” He spoke with authority 
because he realised this state. His soul 
was detached from body and mind, from 
the gross and the subtle body and re- 
mained in its full freedom and glory as 
Sat-Chit-Ananda . He could elucidate 
the knotty problems of philosophy and 
religion so nicely that well-read and 
well-educated people were simply 
astonished to hear his learned exposi- 
tion. Even the Pandits used to flock to 
him to get the solutions of disputed 
questions. Pandit Vishnu Tarkaratna 
used to say that the spiritual talks of 
the illiterate Latu Maharaj were simply 
illuminating. He said : “When I heard 
him it seemed as though his Master was 
talking through him.” Girish Chandra 
Ghose, the father of the Bengali stage 
and a prominent lay disciple of the 
Master, remarked about Latu Maharaj 
thus: “My eyes have not come across 

such a spotless saint as Latu Maharaj. 
His air purifies and uplifts others. 
Millions will have spiritual welfare 
through his grace. Both the house- 
holders and the Sanny&sins will derive 
great inspirations from this God-mad 
soul.” 

During the life-time of the Master at 
Dakshineswar, Latu experienced Sama- 
dhi, the highest state of spiritual life. 
One day he became so unconscious in 
Samadhi that his Master had no other 
way than to rub his chest with his knee 
for a long time to bring him back to the 
normal plane. The thought of the world 
was so much blotted out of his mind 
that it became difficult for him to do 
any work. Once at the order of the 
Master he had to go to the garden of 
Jadu Mallick to cut and get some plan- 
tain leaves, and lo, there under the tree 
he stood motionless and senseless in 
Samadhi ! Who would cut the leaves ? 
He forgot the world. Meals were 
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delayed for want of plantain leaves. 
The Master called aloud the name of 
Latu but there was no response. Who 
will hear whom ! Latu was not in this 
world. At last Sri Ramakrishna went 
to the garden and saw Latu standing 
there like a statue. He pressed his legs 
with his own legs and jerked his body 
and then he came to his senses. One day 
I atu was missing. The Master went out 
in search of him and found him to his 
astonishment absorbed in deep trance 
on the Panchamundi Asana under the 
Vilva-tree where the Master had under- 
gone various Sadhanas. Two dogs, quite 
unknown, were guarding him from 
intruders . 

Latu had deep love for his brother- 
monks. He said, “I do not care for any 
number of births if I get such brother- 
monks. The disciples of my Guru are 
my kith and kin not only of this life but 
also of the next as well.” After the 
passing away of the Master he used to 
pass his day time on the banks of the 
Ganges in meditation and at night he 
would go for meals to the Basumati 
Press whose proprietor was a great 
devotee of Sri Ramakrishna. He identi- 
fied himself so much with his brother 
disciples that in spite of his robust health 
his body suddenly broke never to be 
recouped again at the sudden death of 
Swami Vivekananda. He told confiden- 
tially to a monk that there was no other 
cause of his physical breakdown than 
that. He would take some money from 
Sj. Upendra Nath Mukhopadhyaya, the 
owner of the Basumati Press, and buy 
some chapatti and curry with it and eat 
them. At last he decided to stay in the 
house of Balaram Basu, another devotee 
of the Master. The latter’s son prayed 
to him to be in his house and take his 
meals whenever he liked. The food was 
served to him in time and he was given 
full freedom to accept or reject it. He 
effaced his ego-consciousness so totally 
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from his mind that when one began to 
worship his photo he got angry and 
scolded him saying, “What is the use 
of worshipping this nasty body? Wor- 
ship Him who is inside this body and 
whom I too worship”. He never mixed 
with the rich. He associated with those 
(no matter, they were poor and rustic) 
who would delight in religious matters. 
He did not go on any pilgrimage. One 
day while he was massaging the feet of 
his Master he thought of going to some 
holy places. The Master at once read 
his mind and asked him to live there 
and dive deep into Sadhana. He fol- 
lowed his advice to the letter. Latu 
Maharaj was a jangam tirtha . 
Wherever he went the place became 
holy, and pious souls congregated in 
large numbers. 

After the establishment of the Belur 
Math Swami Vivekananda lived with 
his brother monks there and many 
young men joined them. Swamiji made 
it a rule that all must get up in the 
morning at 4 a.m. as soon as the bell 
was rung, and practise meditation. One 
morning Latu Maharaj was seen to leave 
the Math premises with a piece of cloth 
and a napkin, his sole belongings of this 
world on his shoulder. Swamiji asked 
him where he was going. He replied 
that he was going out of the Math as he 
could not follow the new regulations. 
His mind went beyond the realm of 
rules as it was always in tune with the 
Infinite. Swamiji explained to him that 
these rules were not for him but for the 
novitiates for whom these things were 
essential as they were in preliminary 
stages. Then he came back and lived 
in the Math. He was held in high 
respect by his brother disciples as also 
by junior Swamis. His life was an ideal 
example to them. Once a gentleman 
asked him how he thought of his Master. 
He said that he was a great man, a per- 
fect soul. This reply did not satisfy 
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the questioner who requested him again 
to speak out his heart. The questioner 
wanted to know whether He was a 
Divine incarnation and, if so, whether 
he was one of the Avataras described in 
the scriptures. He got angry and said, 
“If you cannot believe in what I say 
there is no meaning in asking me these 
questions. Do you not understand that 
He is my God — the sole refuge of my 
life — for whom I have renounced all and 
dedicated my life?” 

Nominal food, and sleepless nights of 
hard penance for long 40 years told 
seriously upon his health. His body 
became worn out day by day and was 
reduced to a mere skeleton. He went 
to Benares towards the end of his life 
and spent his last days at the holy feet 
of Lord Viswanath. He was not heard 
in those days to speak anything that is 
not spiritual. He had no other work 
except to remain plunged in long 
trances. He was repeatedly reminded 
to take his food which was very often 
omitted. Nights were passed in Divine 
ecstasies and nobody dared to approach 
or talk with him then. One day his 
attendant went to his room to request 
him to take food and found to his sur- 
prise that the hairs of the saint’s body 
and head stood on end and the saint was 
lost in a beatific vision and his face was 
beaming with divine light. The last 
two or three years of his life he suffered 
seriously from dyspepsia, indigestion and 
other stomach troubles. Still he did not 
take care of his body. He got a poison- 
ous boil on his back and he suffered from 
it seriously. The boil developed into a 
gangrene, and on four consecutive days 
two or three operations were made on 
his back. But the wonder of wonders 
is that he was not at all moved by them. 
He was wholly devoid of body-idea and 
was one with his Lord so much so that 
no amount of physical suffering could 
disturb his mental placidity. He kicked 



off his mortal frame and passed into 
Mah&samadhi on the 24th April in 1920 
in Benares. 

Swami Turiyananda, his beloved 
brother-monk who was present there on 
the occasion, wrote about him in a letter 
to another brother as follows : “Hope 
you have got the news of Latu’s end by 
wire. I have not seen a second death 
like this . . . During his protracted 
illness extending for about two years he 
was always in meditation. His eyes 
pointed to the middle of the brows. He 
was totally detached from all affairs of 
the world. He was always conscious and 
awake but did not care for any news or 
outward things. One day when the 
dressing of the wound was over after 
the operation he asked me what the 
disease was in the opinions of the doc- 
tors. I told him that it was sheer 
weakness due to extreme austerities. 
He said at once, ‘I would be glad when 
this body drops off.’ He had not the 
slightest attachment for his body that 
is dearest to man. During the last few 
days he did not like to eat. If the 
attendant persisted that he would starve 
if he did not take anything, he would 
swallow some food as a patient takes a 
bitter medicine. On the last night of 
his life he did not touch any food or 
drink. When the Sevaka threatened to 
fast he said straightway, ‘Don’t eat.’ 
His mind was free from M&y&. Next 
day I went to him and saw him in high 
fever. There was no pulse. Doctor 
examined the heart but could not get 
any trace of it. Temperature was only 
102°.6. He was fully conscious but made 
no effort to speak or do anything. . . 
He could not, like other days, sit erect. 
He took nothing but a few drops of 
fruit-juice. Milk was refused but he 
drank with great pleasure the char and- 
mrita (holy water) of Lord Viswa- 
nath ... I left him at 10 a.m. with a 
desire to return at about 4 p.m. Doctor 
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was expected then. Alter coming to the 
Home while I was resting after meal, 
news was brought to me that Latu 
Mahaiaj had passed away at about 
12-10 noon. I hurried to the place at 




as if he was asleep. I touched his body 
which was then as warm as in fever be- 
fore death. Who can understand from his 
face which was then radiating as before 
peace and bliss that he is lost in eternal 
sleep? Devotional music went on for 
three hours and then his body was duly 
decorated and worshipped. When he 
was worshipped the Divine beauty of his 
face was indescribable. I never saw such 
compassion, Ananda and Shanti in his 
face before. While alive his eyes were 
half-closed but after death they were 



wide open. Oh, how beautiful and 
lovely were the eyes then ! Everybody 
was charmed by them. There was no 
trace of sorrow. All present were over- 
whelmed with heavenliness. The scene 
was extraordinary and wonderful. The 
Lord enacted this scene, as it were, to 
prove the truth of his name, ‘Adbhuta’. 
Both Hindus and Muslims came to pay 
their last tributes to this man of God. 
He conquered death; so his passing 
away was not like ordinary mortals. 
Then clad in new cloth and placed in 
new bedding his body was immersed in 
the Ganges.” The man of God returned 
to the place from where he came to this 
vale of tears to lead a wonderful spiri- 
tual life. 



SUFI-ISM 

By Prof. Hira Lall Chopra, M.A. 



The first great controversial point in 
Sufi-ism is the derivation of the word 
Sufi. Opinions differ as to its origin. 
Some say it is derived from the word 
safa (purity) and Sufis are those who 
are pious persons; and others say that 
saff (bench) or the row is its source 
where the chosen few, who rank fore- 
most in the eyes of God, will be seated 
on the Day of Resurrection. But Abu 
Nasr-al-Sarraj, the author of the oldest 
treatise on Sufi-ism, declares it to have 
been derived fom the word suf (wool), 
as in the ancient times ascetics used to 
wear woollen cloth. 

In earlier times Sufi-ism did mean 
asceticism and the present meaning of 
mysticism hardly existed then. The 
retirement into seclusion on account of 
the ever-bloody battles of Persia contri- 
buted to drive away spirits of devo- 
tional character from the scene of conti- 
nual unrest to the blissful peace of an 



ever-deepening contemplative life. The 
Semitic character of the life and thought 
of these early Mohammedan ascetics is 
gradually followed by a large-hearted 
pantheism of more or less an Aryan 
stamp, the development of which, in 
fact, runs parallel to the slowly-pro- 
gressing political independence of Persia. 

The beginning of Sufi-ism in Islam 
takes us back to the 7th century A.D. 
In the third century of Hijra pantheism 
was prevalent and ideas like “every- 
thing perishes excepting the face of 
God” and “God is omnipresent,” were 
in vogue. Undeniably this pantheism 
was influenced by Christianity, Neo- 
Platonism and Buddhism. Some prove 
it as a reaction to Aryan Vedantism 
when Islam was imposed upon it rather 
forcibly. Early Sufis tried to harmonise 
everything according to the will of God. 
This principle has descended down to 
them from asceticism and consequently 
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resulted in Divine Love or raza (His will) 
or ecstasy. 

Rabia, the first Muslim poetess and 
female mystic, declared that she could 
not love the Prophet as she was too 
absorbed in Divine Love. Gradually 
the barrier between God and His 
creatures broke down. The definition 
of tauhid (Monism) became pantheistic. 
The unique personality of Allah was 
revealed in every object, and a Sufi 
found his life in self-abnegation. He 
had to leave his own self to find the 
shadow of God pervading everything. 
This was the essence of Sufi-ism, and no 
doubt it was borrowed from some other 
sources outside Islam. Merx is wrong 
when he declares it to be absolutely a 
Greek element, though it was only in- 
fluenced by it. 

The Sufis say that Mohammed was 
also something of a mystic and that 
many Quranic passages yield such an 
interpretation, and some of them even 
declare that God manifested Himself in 
Ali. The advocates of the view are 
known as Aliyites or Aliyin. Their 
claim is that Ali could interpret the 
Quran better than anyone else. The 
Quran yields an infinite variety of 
meanings, and every Sufi interprets 
it according to his own spiritual 
heights and power. 

The Sufis professed themselves as a 
specially favoured class endowed with an 
esoteric knowledge of the Quran. They 
held classes and this system became so 
popular that for a budding Sufi, a 
teacher ( pir , s haykh or murshid ) was 
considered to be an indispensable one. 
Every teacher had his own views, which 
he passed on to his disciples. It created 
difference in the various schools of Sufi- 
ism, as the propounders of these sects 
were instructed by different mystics in 
different ideals. These disciples went 
abroad and preached the doctrines which 
they had learnt from their spiritual 



guides. The authority of these sfatykhs, 
and murshids was absolute , as that 
famous bard of Iran (Hafiz) declares : 
66 Drench your prayer-mat with wine if 
your magi teacher commands you to do, 
as a Teacher (spiritual) is not ignorant of 
the various ways of the Divine Stages.” 
On taking initiation a novice was in- 
vested by his teacher with a garment 
made of stitched pieces of cloth which 
in latter times superseded the woollen 
cloth worn by the original Sufis. All 
these formalities were observed at the 
time of admission to mysticism. The 
veneration which those novices had for 
their teachers is wellknown. 

The rule, method and religious prac- 
tice inculcated by the shaykh and fol- 
lowed by the disciple were known as 
tariqat (Path). Different teachers taught 
different doctrines and in different ways. 
They tried to overcome hunger , and ob- 
served the vow of silence to kill the nafs 
(self). It is just like tapas of our Hindu 
system. For the attainment of perfec- 
tion or Truth one is to go through many 
stages ( manazil , madarij 9 maqamat). 
Unless one becomes perfect in the first 
discipline, he is not allowed to take up 
the second one. The first is tauba (re- 
pentance), i.e., tinning away from sins 
and concentrating on God. One admits 
his previous sins and promises not to 
repeat them in future. 

The results of tariqat are unselfish 
moral ideals, the renunciation of world- 
ly possessions and desires, sincerity in 
word and deed, patience, humanity and 
charity or trust in God and single- 
hearted devotion to His will. 

But the true ends are attained by 
ecstatic experiences and exercises in 
spiritual meditation which just coincide 
with our Yogdbhydsa and Prdndydma. 
The way to practise the ecstatic expe- 
riences is zikr (recollection), i.e., repeat- 
ing the name of Allah. It is done by 
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various methods, — by holding the breath 
for a certain period so that one’s mind 
may be raised to the state of trance. 

Al-Qushairi and Al-Ghazali give the 
general view of the Sufi psychology 
thus: “Nafs (appetitive soul), ruh 

(spirit), qalb (heart), and aql (intelli- 
gence) comprise the sensual, spiritual 
and intellectual nature of man respec- 
tively. Nafs (appetitive soul) is wholly 
the seat of passion. It is an evil thing 
and can be overcome by jihad (holy 
wiar). Ruh (spirit) and qalb (heart) are 
the proper organs of mystical life. Here 
qalb is not the heart of flesh but the 
transcendental subtlety or a non-material 
essence by which the reality of all other 
things is perceived and reflected as in a 
mirror, but these faculties of perception 
and reflection depend on the purity of 
heart. The purer the heart, the sooner 
and greater it shall perceive and reflect. 
Sufis prescribe zikr (recollection) and 
maraqbat (seclusion) for the purification 
of the heart as by doing so, one forgets 
everything else excepting the thought of 
God. There are moods of feeling ahwal 
(states) or the fits of trance which come 
and go when God wills. Usually they 
are transient but can abide permanent- 
ly, if God requires. The maqamat 
(stations) are subordinate to these ahwal 
(states). Yielding to the Divine in- 
fluence a Sufi is a son of time dominated 
by a hal (state). In those moments he 
forgets the past and ponders not for the 
future.” 

Through ecstasy a Sufi reaches 
haqiqat (Truth) where he is one with 
God. Thus enraptured he is a majzub 9 
a wali or a saint. He is not to be 
judged by his appearances. His know- 
ledge of unseen things can justify him 
to do that, which the religion prohibits 
or even condemns. This state of mind 
in particular and the intuition of mysti- 
cism in general is not restricted to men 
alone but many women have also subs- 



cribed to it, and are enumerated in the 
rolls of high class Sufis. In that fit of 
trance, the miracles they perform are not 
wrought by them but are granted and 
manifested to them by God. Even if 
they wish, they cannot avoid the reputa- 
tion of being a supernatural Being ; God 
Himself makes them famous and takes 
the expression of their miraculous faculty 
into the very nook and corner of the 
world. 

The Sufi theory of ecstasy recognises 
two aspects of the experience of one-ness 
of God. First is fana, juqd (self-loss), 
sakr (intoxication) and the second is 
baqa (abiding in God), wajd (finding 
God), sahv (sobriety). With regard to 
Sufi-ism, there is nothing beyond the 
supreme negation of self, when what is 
mortal disappears and religion no longer 
exists. 

To abide in God or baqa after having 
passed from jana (self-loss) is the 
emblem of the perfect man, who not 
only traverses the path from plurality 
to unity but merges in God. Conti- 
nuing in this state he comes with 
God to the phenomenal world from 
which he sets out and manifests unity 
in plurality. In this way he displays 
Truth to mankind while fulfilling the 
duties of religious life. This is the 
Hindu theory of the Incarnation of 
God. 

The Sufis subordinate shariat (Law) 
to haqiqat (Truth) and even to tariqat 
(Path). Every act of the man who has 
attained Truth is holy and in harmony 
with the spirit of law. 

According to the Sufis, before the 
beginning of time when there was no 
plurality, God who is Absolute Beauty, 
Absolute Being and Absolute Spirit 
existed alone in a calm and unmanifested 
state. God desired to manifest Him- 
self, and the Sufis justify this Divine 
Will to be many by saying that it is the 
innate desire of everything beautiful to 
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express and show itself. A beautiful 
face never likes to remain hidden and a 
beautiful thought also seeks utterance. 

Lahut (Divinity) is manifested in 
nasut (Humanity) and it is the realiza- 
tion of this dictrine that led a deified 
Mansur to declare, “Anal Haq” (I am 
God), which does not fit in with 
orthodox Islam, and forced theo- 
logians and even later Sufis to give it a 
monistic interpretation, e.g., Ibn-al- 
Arabi reduced lahut and nasut to inter- 
changeable aspects of the one Reality. 

The other school holds wahdat-ul- 
wajud (the unity of Being) and says 
that all apparent multiplicity is the out- 
come of unity and is an outward mani- 
festation of the Real. The two are one 
like ice and water. This world is not 
an illusion or mayd but the self-revela- 
tion of the Absolute. Ibn-al-Arabi says, 
“We are necesary to God for his mani- 
festation, and He is essential for us to 
live.” 

The simple essence is called aVama 
(darkness) and this develops conscious- 
ness in three stages : (i) Ahadiyyat (one- 
ness); (ii) huyyit (he-ness); and ana- 
niyyat (I-ness), which prove that man is 
the microcosm in which all these attri- 
butes are united. He is the ‘head and 
crown of creation.’ God and man be- 
come one in the perfect man. God 
descends and man ascends through these 
three stages. A perfect man is the final 
cause of creation, and a quth (axis) 
round which the whole universe revolves. 
He is the copy made of God, — -Divinity 
correlated with Humanity. 

The Sufis generally regard Mohammed 
as Logos (the light of God) which existed 
even before creation, and for the sake 
of which all things were created. To 
induce and persuade people to worship 
God, Logos is manifested in the form of 
saints and Prophets in every age. His 
one object in life is the eradication of 
evil and propagation of good, an idea 



which is clearly explained in the 
Bhagavad Gita : “Whenever there is 
decline of Law, O Arjuna, and an out- 
break of lawlessness, I incarnate myself. 
For the protection of the good, for the 
destruction of the wicked and for the 
establishment of Law I am born from 
age to age.” 

Jili propounds that God sends Pro- 
phets to teach men the true method of 
worship, and the religion which is 
preached by God-sent Prophets is a per- 
fect one. But in the Quran God has 
said, “I breathed my spirit into Adam,” 
where Adam means every human being 
and thus the surest and the easiest way 
to worship God is to serve His creation. 

The Sufi poet is not concerned with 
metaphysics, but desires to probe into 
the sublime conception of all-embracing 
unity and all-conquering Love, which is 
the real basis whereon all the rest is 
built. He conceives God as an Eternal 
Beauty, who manifests Himself for the 
sake of Love and is the real object of 
Love. Ishq-i-majazi (earthly love) is 
a bridge leading to ishq-i-haqiqi (love 
of Reality). The soul which is divine 
in essence longs for union with the 
whole, of which it is a part. Love is 
the alchemy which transmutes even the 
basest elements into gold. “Love is the 
final cause of creation” (Jami). Love 
is the essence of all religions. “The 
more a man loves, the deeper he pene- 
trates into the divine purposes.” Love 
is the “astrolabe of heavenly mysteries.” 
In short the first and the most essential 
qualification of a seeker after God is 
Love, though it be majazi (earthly) and 
not haqiqi (real) ; otherwise it will avail 
him naught, as Jami says : “Be a 
prisoner of love to attain deliverance.” 
So does Maulana Rumi say : “May you 

live happily for ever, O my intoxicating 
Love. You are the healer of all the 
maladies.” 




THE MASTER OF JESUS 

By Swami Vijoyananda 



John the Baptist was Jesus’s cousin, 
and a lew months His senior. He was 
the son of Zacharias and Elizabeth. His 
father had a vision about his divinity. 
It is narrated in the Gospel of St. Luke 
in this way : “And he asked for a writ- 
ing table, and wrote, saying, His name 
is John. And they marvelled all. And 
his mouth was opened immediately, and 
his tongue loosed, and he spake, and 
praised God. Blessed be the Lord, God 
of Israel; for He hath visited and re- 
deemed His people . . . that we should 
be saved from our enemies, and from the 
hand of all that hate us ; that He would 
grant unto us that we, being delivered 
out of the hand of our enemies, might 
serve Him without fear, in holiness and 
righteousness before Him, all the days 
of our life. And thou, child, shalt be 
called the Prophet of the Highest : for 
thou shalt go before the face of the Lord 
to prepare His ways : To give knowl- 
edge of salvation unto His people, by 
the remission of their sins, through the 
tender mercy of our God, whereby the 
day spring from on high hath visited us. 
To give light to them that sit in dark- 
ness and in the shadow of death, to 
guide our feet into the way of peace.” 

Zacharias was divinely inspired when 
he spoke in this manner. Two things are 
noteworthy in the above saying. The 
first is the concept of serving the Lord 
without fear, and the second is the idea 
of bringing light in the shadow of death. 

We must all realize that inspired say- 
ings are not in the form of explanatory 
notes. Great Truths have always been 
uttered in a direct, simple and straight- 
forward manner. 

Even the suffering Jews, the down- 
trodden, subjugated, priest-ridden, des- 



pised Jews, were never completely with- 
out the correct idea : that to serve the 
Lord is natural, only when this service 
is free from fear. And every true 
devotee aspires to this freedom from 
fear. 

As long as religious feeling is goaded 
by the thought of necessity there is very 
little chance of feeling Love towards 
God. 

It is not strange to find ordinary 
devotees asking for their daily bread. 
They have not yet filled themselves with 
the Love of their Beloved God. Had 
they done so, they would have replied in 
the words of Christ, to the great tempter, 
Ignorance, who presents himself in the 
form of hunger, thirst and other desires : 
“That man shall not live by bread 
alone, but by every word of God” 
(Luke IV. 4). 

In the first stages of devotion, the 
aspirant feels certain desires in the form 
of needs on the physical plane ; but other 
feelings urge him to go beyond those 
desires. He has just begun to love, he 
has just imagined love for the Beloved, 
Whom, as yet he has not felt as his own. 
But after becoming acquainted, when 
love ripens, then the lover forgets every- 
thing about hunger, about thirst, and 
the necessities which he himself consi- 
dered so essential ; and he goes on living, 
feeding himself on the words of his Be- 
loved God. 

Now we come to the second idea : of 
giving light to them that are sitting in 
the shadow of death. We know that one 
of the most important ideas, and among 
the majority of religious people, the 
first thought of religion, came from the 
search of the unknown state after death. 

Man wants to live. The continuance 
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of life is natural to him, but every day, 
every moment he comes across the 
terrible and unavoidable fact that some 
one whom he knows is no more. Amidst 
all the flux and change with which he is 
surrounded, among all the uncertainties 
of life, it seems that the only certain and 
unchangeable fact is death. Every being 
changes, every one dies, and he wonders 
about this unwelcome reality. 

He cannot accept it as Reality, for in 
his heart of hearts he feels that he can- 
not, or rather should not, die; yet his 
experience tells him constantly that he 
too must die. This never-ending struggle 
between acquired experience and per- 
sonal feeling, in the case of an awaken- 
ing spirit, gives birth to religion. When 
his feeling ripens into realisation, then 
the light which dispels the shadow of 
death, is born. 

Zacharias had seen death, perhaps 
cruel death and murder, perpetrated by 
the agents of the king who hated the 
Jews; yet he not only imagined, he felt 
that man is immortal in essence, and 
that death is but a shadow, temporary 
in nature, covering the Light of Life, 
Immortality. 

John had to fulfil in his life the vision 
of his father. He began his search for 
Truth. The priests did not help him. 
They were very erudite, they knew well 
the art of explaining the scriptures, but 
this did not satisfy the constant burning 
desire of the future teacher of Jesus. 
Scholarship did not attract him. And 
moreover he saw the discrepancy between 
the life of the priests, and their teach- 
ings; and their precepts made his heart 
sore ; so he began bis search for men who 
really lived and practised their religion. 
He joined the order of the Essenes. 

Some historians say that the members 
of this order, though mostly composed of 
local people of Semitic origin, were fol- 
lowing the system of religious practices 
of the Buddhist monks. We know that 



Lord Buddha came nearly six centuries 
before Christ, and the monks of his order 
were great missionaries. It is quite pos- 
sible that Buddha’s message not only 
reached the banks of the Jordan, but 
was actually practised by monks there. 
That the Essenes were practising a cult 
not entirely Jewish can be proved from 
the following facts. First, the order of 
the Essenes, contrary to all Jewish 
acceptance, was a secret order, and the 
members were wandering monks living 
far away from the touch of society ; and 
secondly, the Jews had no monks living 
among them, and strictly prohibited a 
life of absolute celibacy. All their 
Rabbis were married, and the Jews 
being a very conservative race, they fol- 
lowed (and still follow) their religious 
and other customs extremely strictly. 
This rigid adherence to their laws and 
dogmas, however, has made certain 
Jews very narrow-minded; but this 
same cause has made it possible for 
this great race to adorn the earth, 
from time to time, with the gift of 
children who were and are real geniuses 
in various fields of life. 

Of his religious practices, meditation, 
penance and mortification, neither John 
himself nor the Apostles say much. It 
is a pity that a person so great as John 
the Baptist, the Teacher of Jesus, has 
been so neglected in the history of 
Christianity. Let us remember, how- 
ever, what Christ says about His 
teacher : “. . . And when the messen- 
gers of John were departed, he began to 
speak unto the people concerning John; 
What went ye out into the wilderness for 
to see? A reed shaken with the wind? 
But what went ye out to see? A man 
clothed in soft raiment? Behold, they 
which are gorgeously apparelled, and 
live delicately, are in king’s courts. But 
what went ye out for to see ? A prophet ? 
Yea, I say unto you, and much more 
than a prophet. This is He of whom it 
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is written. Behold, I send my messenger 
before thy face, which shall prepare thy 
way before thee. For I say unto you. 
Among those that are born of women 
there is not a greater prophet than John 
the Baptist” (Luke VII. 24-28). 

Though Annas and Caiaphas were the 
high priests, the word of God came in 
the wilderness to John, the son of 
Zacharias. 

Dressed only in a robe of Camel’s hair, 
and a leathern girdle round his loins, 
somewhat rugged in appearance, appa- 
rently harsh in his dealings but full of 
love for his fellow beings, this great 
teacher preached in the wilderness of 
Judea. People flocked round him, they 
came from Jerusalem, the region around 
the Jordan, and from all Judea. He 
told them first to repent, and then, with 
the waters of the Jordan, he baptised 
them into the religion of love. 

The first awakening to religion comes 
through its ethical aspect. Man finds 
himself on the conscious plane, and his 
past, the memory of his many doings in 
the past not only puts him to shame, but 
gives him much anguish. He says to 
himself : ‘I shall never do those things 
again, I shall never allow myself to be 
deluded again by ignorance, which 
tempted me to live the life of an animal. 
I separated myself from my Beloved 
God. I forgot Him, I neglected Him, 
I was ignominiously occupied with lower 
ideas and baser passions. These were the 
causes of my persistent sorrows. Now 
that I am awake, now that I am cons- 
cious, I am determined not to fall back, 
not to allow myself to be tempted again.’ 
With this determination in his heart, 
man is reborn to a natural life. 

In his unnatural state of existence, 
man thinks that he is a kind of super 
animal, and the only object in his life is 
to enjoy sense pleasures; he forgets his 
divine origin. And even when he is half 
awake, he but faintly remembers that he 



has come to the earth to fulfil his real 
mission of realising his divinity. But 
the determined, sincere man, feeling 
ashamed of his past, says : “I.am sorry. 
Oh, Lord, forgive me”. 

Many of us do not know one very 
important fact about religion that it can 
never be inculcated. Inculcated reli- 
gion is like a barren tree, bearing no 
fruit. When you have realised the 
religion which you practise, you acquire 
the right to speak of it to those who go 
to you and expressly ask for it. Other- 
wise there is the danger of your degene- 
rating into Pharisees and Sadducees, 
who cause more harm than good. 
Preach whatever you consider to be 
really beneficial, after you have prac- 
tised it yourself. 

John the Baptist baptised and preach- 
ed his own realisation to those who came 
to him and asked for it sincerely, men 
and women who like himself, suffered 
from the sorrow produced by ignorance 
about the real nature of God, the ever 
merciful God Who is our Father, Who 
is our very own. John opened the gates 
of Love to the earnest seekers. But his 
behaviour was quite different towards 
the Pharisees and Sadducees, men who 
had hardened their hearts with too much 
study and no practice, men full of 
vanity, men who had no knowledge of 
their real nature and who had no respect 
for others. When these men came for 
baptism without having in them any 
feeling of repentance, John received 
them with reprimands, and sore as he 
was, his utterances were bitter. 

John knew very well that ordinary 
householders fall into the habit of 
hoarding, and avarice is difficult to cure ; 
so he advised the multitude in a general 
way : “He that hath two coats let him 
impart to him that hath none; and he 
that hath meat, let him do likewise” 
(Luke III. 11). 

The idea of possession is positively 
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against all religious aspiration. We 
must make ourselves absolutely free 
from all ideas of possession before we 
receive Divine Grace. The same con- 
cept of renunciation is also beautifully 
emphasized by Christ : * ‘Therefore I say 
unto you, take no thought for your life, 
what ye shall eat; neither for the body, 
what ye shall put on” (Luke XII. 22). 

Renunciation and repentance were the 
main theme of John the Baptist’s preach- 
ing. He knew that without these two 
requisites no progress is possible in 
religious life. 

But he could be mild; hear what he 
says to the publicans, who were agents 
of the government, and notorious for 
their unjust, exacting nature, and harsh 
dealings with the people. To them John 
very mildly says : “Exact no more than 
that which is appointed to you” 
(Luke III. 13). To the soldiers, who 
came to be baptised by him, he said : 
“Do violence to no man, neither accuse 
any falsely; and be content with your 
wages” (Luke III. 14). 

John was a realised soul. He had 
suffered, but he had no thought of 
vengeance or hatred against his perse- 
cutors. He was a super-man and all 
super-men are exceedingly humane, and 
great as they are, they know the secret 
of slowly, patiently and correctly guid- 
ing those whom they accept. 

Ordinary teachers, like ordinary doc- 
tors, prescribe the same remedy for all; 
and sometimes their ignorance is so great 
that they give but one counsel for all 
difficulties. We must remember that 
before reaching the state of a teacher, 



one has to pass through the state of a 
student, and only from good students, 
can good teachers be made. If the life 
of the teacher is not well prepared, his 
presentation of the teaching lacks the 
force that comes only from realisation of 
the ideal he preaches. 

To-day all over the world, in every 
religion there are unfortunately so many 
unprepared teachers that religion, falling 
into their hands, is becoming decadent. 
Many faithless men have entered into 
the temple of the Lord, and their in- 
exemplary lives are the cause of much 
loss of faith in the hearts of adherents. 

It is the life of the teachers that 
works miracles in the minds of disciples. 
Mere words everyone can articulate. 
Every educated fool can turn the heads 
of an ignorant audience ; but to illumine 
the hearts of hankering souls needs some- 
thing more than that; it requires an 
exemplary life. 

The difference between a Pharisee (a 
mere scholar) and a real teacher, lies in 
the true experience which only comes 
from hard practice, practice that cleanses 
and illumines the spirit, and ultimately 
liberates us from ignorance. 

The publicans and soldiers, and even 
the scholars marvelled* at the wonderful 
change that happened to their hearts 
after being baptised by John. And as 
they were expecting a saviour, all men 
began to speculate, whether John was 
the Christ or not. But he told them 
frankly that he was not. 

News of John reached the ears of Jesus 
and He came to him to be initiated. 



FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS OF LIFE 

By Kapileswak Das, M.A., B. Ed. 



The Pandavas had just left their 
kingdom and gone into exile. In the 
solitude of the Dwaita forest before their 
cottage dwelling, one evening the five 
brothers with their beloved Draupadi 
were pondering over their calamities and 
prospects. In course of talk Panchali 
said to Yudhishthira, “My Lord, having 
forsaken the bejewelled throne, the resort 
of princes, the smearing of sandal paste, 
camphor and scents, the wearing of 
costliest silk, the relish of sweetest and 
most tasteful condiments served in 
golden plates, you have courted the 
hard earth, mats of grass, trees and 
plants as courtiers, dust, barks and 
leaves, dry roots and fruits. Remember, 
we are Kshatriyas, and as such we are 
to be blamed if we do not exhibit our 
prowess. Too much forbearance leads 
one to pain inflicted by persons less 
deserving than he. He is ignored, 
slighted and ridiculed. My lord, when 
I see how adversity haunts you, the 
incarnation of virtue, while Duryodhana, 
the vicious, sports in affluence, my 
belief in righteousness diminishes. 
What is decreed by fate happens; how 
can Dharma counteract it? Happiness 
or misery is experienced by all according 
to destiny. All in this world are like 
wooden toys made to dance to the tunes 
of the unknown. Bound by the 
bondage of illusion all are drifting on 
the swift current of time like logs of 
wood. Who can control the inevitable ? 
The mysterious, the inscrutable pervades 
the whole like ether, dispenses the 
pleasant and the unpleasant, the auspi- 
cious and the inauspicious, and drags 
all by the halter like dumb cattle. Of 
what avail is discrimination ? The 
course is settled by the Omnipotent ; 



who can alter it? Living beings are 
born in the world, move for a time and 
fade away into the realm beyond, be it 
of light or darkness. Personality is of 
no value ; we are tossed and tumbled 
like slender reeds in a powerful gust of 
wind. Nothing is stable; life is an in- 
cessant flux, a perpetual change, a 
continuous becoming : what is to-day 
will not be to-morrow. What are we 
but helpless children before the hidden 
secret? They say right wins and wrong 
suffers. But in my opinion justice is 
the plea of the weak. The struggle for 
existence is severe : we have to be up 
and doing to live ; let us act with the 
living present. The swan is ever 
vigilant in the water for its prey : why 
should we be silent and idle? There 
cannot be fruit without action. He 
who relies on destiny and goes to sleep, 
is destroyed. He who earns wealth by 
his own efforts deserves the name of a 
person. Personality is the cause of 
action, for action is possible through the 
functioning of personal will and under- 
standing. There is oil in the sesame 
seed or milk in the cow’s udder : but 
is it available without exertion ? Good 
or evil depends upon our own action, 
righteousness or the opposite flows from 
it, success or failure depends upon it. 
It is with the farmer to sow his seed 
in time upon fertile soil, though the 
crops depend upon rain.. If action is 
not crowned with the desired end, at 
least one cannot be blamed, if he has 
done it. It is the imperative duty of 
the king to manipulate circumstances, 
gauge the strength or weakness of the 
foe, determine the shortest line of action 
through means peaceful or forcible and 
strike unfailingly. 5 * 
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These words of passion and incitement 
roused the strong-limbed Bhima and he 
cried out, “O king, my heart is filled 
with remorse when I see your apparent 
impotence in the name of Dharma. To 
win in battle is glorious, to die is to 
ascend to the heavens. Is it Dharma 
to throw one’s nearest and dearest into 
the wilderness, to plunge them into the 
sea of affliction ? He who follows 
Dharma exclusively is forsaken by 
material prosperity (Artha). If Dharma 
leads to painful poverty, what is its 
worth ? If worldly goods at our 
command are not properly utilised, 
what is the use of guarding them ? 
Extreme material destitution makes one 
mad after the hunt of food : where is 
the time and mind for him to achieve 
Dharma? Wealth can be had not by 
begging but by the maximum of output 
of individuality. Begging is the shelter 
of them who seek the hereafter, the 
spiritual only. But for the ruler cruelty 
tempered with mercy is indispensable. 
Will you not maintain your dependents 
and look to their safety ? Let us follow 
our own Dharma. To the ruler Dharma 
must be wedded with policy without 
which there can be no conquest. My 
heart is attached to that which promotes 
advancement. Let us create dissen- 
sions among the enemies. Even the 
innocent little bees unite to take off the 
life of the robber of honey : are we less 
than these ? I have never seen any one 
except you who is kind to enemies. Alas, 
how do they well-versed in scriptures 
sometimes act so indiscriminately !” 
Yudhishthira was stung to the quick 
to hear such couifsel. In consoling his 
queen and royal brother he remarked, 
“Restrain your anger; anger is the 
destroyer of all. The angry cannot 
distinguish between the holy and the 
sinful. Anger kills one’s inner spirit, 
dexterity and capacity. The ignorant 
only take its ill-tempered effusion as 



strength. Without forbearance and 
self-control how can sweet love exist? 
An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth 
is the law of the jungle. None is higher 
than he who bears all faults, forgets 
and forgives, for forbearance is truth, 
penance and purity all in one ; its 
beneficence is immeasurable. No doubt 
we should act, but not with a view to 
reap the fruits thereof. Duty as 
ordained in the scriptures is our unfail- 
ing guide. I follow the good, the 
Dharma, most naturally irrespective of 
all consideration of reward or punish- 
ment without any doubt. Fall is 
certain to him who violates Dharma : 
he is a veritable thief and is in the low- 
est rung of the ladder of evolution. 
There is nothing greater than Dharma; 
there is no salvation for him who doubts 
its all-pervading sustenance. Dharma 
is the boat sailing to the sea of heaven. 
Nothing is equal to a particle of truth. 
It is admirable to be brave but to be 
blindly audacious and vainglorious is 
harmful. Let us calmly deliberate and 
decide the future course.” 

II 

It is interesting and inspiring to read 
how this illuminating chapter from the 
Mahabharata — the fifth Veda, the 

epitome of the richest Indian thought 
in historical sequence, of which the Gita 
is only an episode — touches upon the 
fundamental problems of life and seeks 
their solution. What is the source of 
existence, its significance, its ultimate 
end and ideal? Is it some blind irra- 
tional force, natural or otherwise, 
groping without end and aim, a purpose- 
less continuity? What is the Reality 
behind the fleeting panorama of the 
sensible ? Is it apprehensible ? On 
what standard scale of values shall we 
evaluate our volitions, understandings 
and actions — physical, mental and in- 
tellectual ? How are the contradictions 
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oi life to be reconciled ? Is ethical 
conduct necessary? Is the here, — the 
immediate, all-sufficient, or is there a 
hereafter ? These are questions which 
have engaged the attention of mankind 
since the dawn of creation and will do 
so seriously from eternity to eternity. 
Philosophy seeks to solve them from the 
subjective point of view; art through 
the happy blend of beauty and 
harmony, rhythm and grace, poise and 
proportion; common life by means of 
its ceaseless striving. The unquench- 
able thirst of the spirit cannot be satis- 
fied until it drinks deep from the 
nourishing nectar of Immortality. 

All diverse questions merge into the 
focussing point of unity, the ultimate 
reality. When it is known, everything 
is known ; all contradictions are resolved 
and synthesised into the whole. It 
cannot be a dark unintelligent force; 
atheism, materialism, agnosticism cloud 
human intellect from time to time only 
to be dispersed by the piercing rays of 
the rising sun of truth. The ultimate is 
Consciousness Absolute : life becomes 
instinct with meaning by its manifesta- 
tion. It is Existence Absolute : the 
purpose of change is served on its bed- 
rock. It is Bliss Absolute: sense plea- 
sure is but a glow-worm flitting imper- 
ceptibly in the sunshine of its radiant 
effulgence. The source is the course and 
the goal ; identity is supreme. It assumes 
a personality, a particular unit of indi- 
viduality of experience. Innumerable 
are such units of fragmentary partial 
consciousness even in the human 
kingdom ; numberless are the sub-human 
and super-human spheres; all forming 
in their totality, both in their static and 
dynamic aspects, the whole. Naturally 
there is clash and friction among the 
different units functioning in an infinity 
of relations. The particular is pitted 
against the Universal. The conception 



the cosmic energy arises; the sense of 
want, suffering and limitation fills the 
mind. How insignificant are we in 
the presence of even the physical uni- 
verse with its tempestuous billows of 
matter, the starry heavens, millions of 
planets revolving for aeons, of which this 
world and historicity are but almost 
invisible points ! Naturally the fatalis- 
tic view of life prevails. It has an 
element of truth in it properly under- 
stood, but not the whole of it. When 
the circumference of pluralised con- 
sciousness recedes ever and ever, the 
centre is located everywhere, and all 
sense of impediment and compulsion 
vanishes; the means and the end, the 
many and the one are merged; limita- 
tions cease, all knots are untied, the 
opposition between determinism and 
free-will passes into the unrestricted play 
of absolute freedom, its fathomless depth 
and serene beatitude. But to achieve 
this is to run the whole cosmic cycle and 
sincerely work out the mission of the 
all-intelligent. Pride, self-conceit, ego- 
tism have to go ; herein lies the unavoid- 
able necessity of the purest behaviour. 
As long as the highest truth has not 
dawned, discrimination has to act; the 
wrong has to be given up and the right 
adhered to at all cost. To guide us in 
the right path the wisdom of the 
ancients as recorded in the scriptures is 
the beacon-light. In practical life the 
golden mean of attraction and repulsion, 
attachment and renunciation may be 
followed; but in view of the totality a 
higher standard is essential. A little 
knowledge makes us disbelieve : but 
deeper study, contemplation and per- 
severance make our head bend low in 
reverence to the transcendent. The 
subtler the current, the more compre- 
hensive is its influence, though evidently 
it takes a longer time to act. We need 
not be anxious. The savage is satisfied 



of personal endeavour in opposition to with the fulfilment of his physical 
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appetites : the philosopher with infinite 
patience in the course of innumerable 
lives seeks to attain the end. Life is an 
adventure, a golden opportunity to 
redeem our glorious birthright. 

We are pilgrims toiling and moiling 
to reach the sacred shrine on the high- 



est peak of experiential content, on the 
farthest limits of the horizon beyond. 
As we climb higher and higher on the 
steep rocks, let us not forget, neglect 
or ignore the fundamentals in the lure 
of the evanescent, the transitory, and 
the unimportant. 



MULAMADHYAMA-KARIKA 

By Swami Vimuktananda 

Chapter II 

The Examination of Motion 



Now is considered the act of going in connection with the agent — whether 
such an act is identical with or different from the agent. 



to 3 toit e ?! 331% i 

toi os * 333% 11^11 



Which *5^ verily TO 5 ^ passing R he ^ verily passer this R not 
3^?^ becomes reasonable from passing another ^ truly passer 

this again R not becomes proper. 



18 . It does not stand to reason that the passer is the same 
as the act of passing, nor is it justifiable that the passer is 
different from the act of passing. 

If the agent and the action are identical they will invariably merge into 
each other and in that case there will be no need of calling them by separate 
names. And if they are different they must be known sometimes absolutely 
independent of each other. But as a matter of fact the existence of an agent is 
never justifiable without an action and an action is never performed without an 
agent. Thus the relation between the agent and the action is an unsolved 
mvstefv. 



If the passer and the act of passing are identical it will involve the 
following defect : 

ft 1 

qgfo ng: srers^r s^r: gam g null 

SE^which verily passing R: he ^ verily fi* truly if TOfT passer 

becomes ( then ) of doer W[! of deed verily ^ again R H** 
identity STR*^ becomes inevitable. 

19 . If the passer is verily the act of passing the identity of 
the agent and the action will become inevitable. 
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If the identity of both the passer and the act of passing is accepted the 
distinction between them will eventually vanish, and it will lead to the absurd 
position where there will be no distinction between the agent and the action. 
This is, however, contrary to all experience and as such can by no means be 
accepted. 

^ grnfcm I 

iRoll 

JTPflr Passer 3*: again besides passing another verily ^ if 

is thought of CBf| then ) ^ without passer going 

is without passing passes f’TT^is. 

20. Again, if the passer is thought of as different from the 
act of passing then such an act will be without a passer and vice 
versa . 

In case both the passer and the act of passing are different from each 
other, each one of them can exist without having any necessary connection 
with the other, just as a pot exists independent of a piece of cloth. This will 
make the passer bereft of all connection with the act of passing and such an 
act, on the other hand, can be performed without the help of a passer which, 
however, is absurd. 

So there is neither the identity nor the difference between the passer and 
the act of passing. Thus the failure to establish a relation between them may 
be interpreted as an indication of their non-existence. 

5T fmfc ^ 3 ^ iRlII 

of those ( two) validity of existence identically 5 TT either 

differently ST or * not exists fPifc of them (two) validity 
of existence ^13. how faud exists 3 then at all ? 

21. When the two cannot be said to be existing either as 
identical with or different from each other, how could the validity 
of their existence at all be maintained ? 

If a thing is to exist it must do so by its own right, without being 
dependent on anything else like paramanus or the final constituents of things, 
or two things may exist being identical with each other like a pot and a jar as 
they are synonymous. But there the passer and the act of passing exist neither 
independently nor identically as shown above ; so no existence can be ascribed 

to them at all. 



NOTES AND COMMENTS 



IN THIS NUMBER 

In the Editorial we have dealt with 
the Vedantic Ideal of Service as em- 
bodied in the Gita and the Upanishadic 
literature, and shown its utility in 
human life as one of the most fruitful 
means of self-realisation. Dr. S. David 
Malaiperuman, M.A., Ph.D., of Madras 
in his learned article on the Place of the 
Mystic in Society , has given a spirited 
reply to those blind critics who consider 
the lives of mystics and God-men as 
anti-social. He has moreover pointed 
out that social efficiency is not to be 
regarded as the true measure of spiritual 
manhood. In the inspiring article en- 
titled Problems before Religions , Kaka 
Kalelkar, Editor of the “Sarvodaya,” 
has ably shown that religions, if they 
are to thrive, and vitalise mankind and 
recover their sublime mission, must 
face the problems of the age and inter- 
pret, harmonise and control the major 
activities of man. In Swami Viveka- 
nanda’s Economic Ideals by Shib 
Chandra Dutt, M.A., B.L., the readers 
will find an able and detailed exposition 
of the Swami’ s plan and views about 
the material uplift of the Indian people. 
Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot, B.A., S.T.B., 
Religious Editor of the “Providence 
Journal” and “Evening Bulletin”, 
Providence, U.S.A., in his interesting 
contribution on the Need of Religious 
Toleration , has discussed the evil effects 
of fanaticism and shown how true 
harmony can be attained by following 
the universal gospel of Sri Ramakrishna. 
A Man of God by Swami Jagadiswara- 
nanda of the Ramakrishna Mission is a 
brief biographical sketch of Swami 
Adbhutananda, one of the direct monas- 
tic disciples of Sri Ramakrishna. In the 
article entitled Sufi-ism by Prof. Hira 



Lall Chopra, M.A., of the Sanatana 
Dharma College, Lahore, the origin and 
essence of the religion of the Sufis have 
been ably dealt with. Swami Vijoya- 
nanda. Head of the Ramakrishna 
Ashrama, Buenos Aires, Argentine Re- 
public, South America, gives, in The 
Master of Jesus , a delightful pen-picture 
of the simple and unostentatious life of 
John the Baptist from whom Jesus 
received his initiation into the mysteries 
of spiritual life. In the Fundamental 
Problems of Life , Mr. Kapileswar Das, 
M.A., B.Ed., throws abundant light 
upon the vital problems of human exist- 
ence and suggests some practical means 
for their proper solution. 

CHALLENGE OF THE EAST 

The world is rapidly heading towards 
a great crisis. The huge edifice of 
Western culture built on the quicksand 
of militarism is on the brink of an 
immediate collapse. The forces of dis- 
integration have been let loose from the 
cauldron of human passion and are 
playing havoc in the society of mankind. 
The horizon of peace seems to be ever 
receding with the progress of world- 
events. And nobody knows how and 
when an era of goodwill and brother- 
hood, dreamt of for ages by mystics and 
prophets, poets and philosophers, will be 
an actuality in the history of human 
civilisation. The annals of the world dis- 
close a painful record of the quick rise 
and fall of many a well-built civilisation, 
and the relapsing of many a vaunted and 
of utter barbarism after a period of 
power-intoxicated nation into a state 
meteoric glory and success. Rightly 
did Dr. S. P. Mookerjee, the late Vice- 
Chancellor of the Calcutta University, 
remark in his Patna Convocation 
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Address, “The pyramids bear mute 
testimony to a vanished civilisation on 
the banks of the Nile, the winged bulls 
are but lifeless relics of another culture 
that once flourished on the banks of the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, the ruins of 
Persepolis and Susa are to-day but 
subjects of antiquarian interest. Greece 
has achieved her political independence 
but the old Hellenic civilisation has dis- 
appeared for good like the Medusa and 
the Minotaur. But the civilisation of 
India is still alive; its philosophy and 
teachings still inspire millions of human 
beings, although Indian culture no 
longer finds its stimulating support from 
an independent national state.” 

The antiquity of Indian civilisation 
can now be traced back to the age of 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, and the 
latest findings prove with unerring certi- 
tude that no other civilisation can have 
any claim to a greater antiquity than 
that of India. She has also had brilliant 
epochs when she could justly command 
respectful attention from the civilised 
world. Not only in the domain of philo- 
sophy and religion but in matters of arts 
and architecture, linguistics and positive 
sciences, — in every field of thought 
India showed her stupendous genius. 
In corporate life, in the art of govern- 
ment, in industry, trade, and commerce 
or in any other sphere, India’s achieve- 
ment was equally great and glorious. 
India fell from her pristine position of 
eminence not because her culture con- 
tained in it germs of inherent weakness, 
but because her people were, at the 
critical hour, divided and disorganised. 
Whenever there had been political soli- 
darity and the teeming millions of this 
vast continent united under a common 
flag by a bond of common aspiration, 
the mighty streams of India’s synthetic 
culture flowed unimpeded through 
different channels beyond the bounds of 
her territory and gave new life to the 



various peoples of the East and the 
West. And thanks to her creative soul, 
India has just begun a new age of renais- 
sance and entered upon a new epoch in 
her history — an epoch which is destin- 
ed to inaugurate a glorious chapter in 
her cultural life. In the significant words 
of Sir M. N. Mookerjee, the late offg. 
Chief Justice of the Calcutta High Court, 
“The new epoch has had its beginning 
in Rammohan Roy, the first prophet of 
modern India. The age, thus begun, 
has produced in time Keshub Chandra 
and Swami Vivekananda. Reinforced 
in strength by the teachings of these 
great men, India has again risen to her 
position as the exponent of the doctrine 
of universal love and brotherhood of 
man. The brilliant galaxy of philo- 
sophers, poets, litterateurs, Indologists, 
scientists, mathematicians, jurists, poli- 
ticians, research workers and orators 
have brought a new life to Indian culture 
and have heralded a new era with a new 
outlook.” Indeed things are changing 
fast, and better minds of all countries 
are now appreciating India. Says Prof. 
Max Muller, “If I am to ask myself from 
what literature we here in Europe — we 
who have been nurtured almost exclu- 
sively on the thoughts of the Greeks and 
the Romans and of one Semitic race, 
the Jews — may draw the corrective 
which is most wanted in order to make 
our inner life more perfect, more com- 
prehensive, more universal, in fact moTe 
truly a human life, not for this life only, 
but a transfigured and eternal life — 
again I should point to India.” The 
Anglicisation of the East has stopped 
and the process of Indianisation of the 
West has begun. The former process 
was obvious and apparent, the latter is 
subtle and silent. It has been said that 
the West took up a self-imposed mission 
not only to conquer and dominate 
India, but also to civilise India. No 
doubt she has succeeded in awakening 
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and uniting India. But as for civilising created for an inflow of Indian thought 
India, she has failed miserably. India into the very core of Western life and 
is awaking to her own civilisation and society. “There have been great con- 
has succeeded in gaining her lost ground quering races in the world,” said Swami 
mainly through two different channels : Vivekananda. “We also have been 

firstly, some of her best men went out to great conquerors. The story of our 
foreign countries as exponents of her cul- conquest has been described by that 
ture and secondly, through the discovery noble Emperor of India, Asoka , as the 
of Sanskrit by the savants of the West, conquest of religion and of spirituality. 
“Swami Vivekananda,” says Mr. Moo- Once more the world must be conquered 
kerjee, “ for the first time delivered a by India. Up, India, and conquer the 
new and strong challenge in the name world with your spirituality ! Aye, as 
of the ancient culture of the Hindus, has been declared on this soil first, 
No one had before so boldly and so love must conquer hatred; hatred can- 
frankly questioned Europe’s claim to not conquer itself. Materialism and all 
superiority in thought and spiritual life, its miseries can never be conquered by 
Like Keshub Sen in England twenty materialism. Armies when they attempt 
years earlier, Vivekananda in America to conquer armies only multiply and 
suddenly leaped into continental fame make brutes of humanity. Spirituality 
and almost convulsed not only American must conquer the West. Now is the 
but, to some extent, even the more time to work so that India’s spiritual 
conservative British and European ideas may penetrate deep into the West, 
society by this challenge from a hitherto We must go out, we must conquer the 
despised civilisation. The discovery of world through our spirituality and philo- 
Sanskrit revealed an unexplored and sophy. There is no other alternative ; 
an almost illimitable world to the better wie must do it or die. The only condi- 
mind of the West, and advanced spirits tion of national life, of awakened and 
were not slow to be caught in the illu- vigorous national life, is the conquest of 
ruination and the radiance of India’s the world by Indian thought.” This 
culture and thought.” is the only way to justify the existence 

Today the militant culture of the West of Indian culture as also to fulfil the 
stands on its last leg, and is tottering to great mission of peace for which it 
its fall; a splendid opening has been stands. 



REVIEWS AND NOTICES 

GORAKHNATH AND THE KANPHATA the leading forms which religious life has 

YOGIS : By George Weston Briggs, Pro- taken in India,” the Editorial Preface 

fessor of the History of Religions, Drew states, “is to produce really reliable infor- 

University: (Published in 1938) by Y. M. mation for the use of all who are seeking 

C. A. Publishing House, 5, Russel Street, the welfare of India.” Twelve volumes of 

Calcutta. Pages 380 , including 27 pages this series have already been published, of 

allotted to Glossary, Bibliography and Index. which the book under review is the last, 

n illustrative plates. Price Rs. *-8. and nine more are said to under pre- 

. paration. The series is certainly of con- 

The book belongs to “The Religious Life siderab le value in “bringing .at the salient 

of India”— senes planned by the well-known features of Indian religious life,” which has 

Orientalist, late Dr. J. N. Farquhar. The found expression in such diverse forms in 

purpose of this series of small volumes on the various sects and subsects of Hinduism. 
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Yoga-system is one of the most magni- 
ficent expressions of Hinduism and Gorakh- 
nath’s Nath- Yogi sect is a particular orga- 
nisation of the Yogis, and followers of this 
sect are found throughout India and even 
abroad. They are popularly called Kanph&ta 
Yogis by reason of “their unique practice 
of having the cartilege of their ears split 
for the insertion of the ear-rings/’ The 
author says in the Preface, “The cult of 
the Kanphata Yogis is a definite unit 
within Hinduism ; but the ideas and prac- 
tices of the sect reach a far wider distri- 
bution than the order.” He further says, 
“Kanphata Yogis are found everywhere 

in India, being as widely scattered 

as any of the ascetic orders. They 

are met with separately as mendicants 
and as hermits, and in groups, in 

the Northern Deccan, in the Central Pro- 
vinces, in Gujarat, in Maharastra, in the 
Punjab, in the provinces of the Ganges basin 
and in Nepal.” There are very few im- 
portant sacred places in India, where they 
have no monasteries or Ashramas. “From 
Nepal to Rajputana, from the Punjab to 
Bengal, from Sind to the Deccan, tradition 
and folklore are full of allusions to Gorakh- 
nath and recount his wonderful deeds.” 
Numerous songs, gathas , dohas, dramas, 
legendary tales, etc., in all the provincial 
dialects, indicate what an astonishing 
influence Gorakhnath and his followers have 
for so many centuries been exerting upon the 
religious and cultural life of this vast conti- 
nent. Even in the present age Yogis are 
found here and there, who are, for their 
deep spiritual insight, absolute control over 
mind and senses, profound calmness and 
supernatural powers, universally revered as 
Jivanmukta (perfectly self-fulfilled) and as 
possessing infinite powers. 

In spite of the historical, numerical and 
cultural importance of the Yogi sect, there 
has not been, so far as we know, any sys- 
tematic attempt on the part of the modern 
scholars to make a deep and thorough study 
of its literature and traditions, to discover 
and expound the distinctive features of its 
philosophy and religion and ethics, to trace 
accurately the history of its origin and 
development and its true relation to the 
other religious systems of India and to form 
a correct estimate of the value and signi- 
ficance of its teachings. The difficulty of 
the task lies in the fact that the materials 
for such a thorough treatment of the sub- 
ject are to be found in towns and villages, 



hills and valleys, throughout India in 
scattered forms, and the literature of the 
sect, though based upon authoritative Sans- 
krit treatises, has mainly developed in the 
different provincial dialects of the medieval 
ages. The larger portion of this verna- 
cular literature has not yet been pub- 
lished in printed forms. We therefore 
heartily congratulate Prof. Briggs on his 
serious attempt to collect together and make 
a scientific study of all the materials relat- 
ing to this sect which were available to him 
in print. He has not only gone through a 
vast range of literature, but has also travel- 
led in the different provinces for coming in 
intimate contact with the followers of the 
sect. 

The book is divided into three parts. The 
first two parts, dealing with the cult and 
the history of this sect, are mainly descrip- 
tive and historical. The third part deals 
with the system itself. 

In the first part, which is subdivided into 
eight chapters, the author deals with the 
customs and manners, the rules and regu- 
lations, the vows and modes of discipline, 
the religious creeds and superstitious beliefs, 
which are actually observed in this sect, the 
different sub-sects into which it is divided, 
the numerous sacred places and centres of 
culture where the Yogis reside in groups or 
which they periodically visit, the principal 
deities they worship, and so on. All these 
informations are of course of great value 
for understanding the structure of the sect. 

In the second part, which is subdivided 
into five chapters, he discusses the legends 
about Gorakhnath and his followers, traces 
the history of the Yoga-cult from the Vedic 
period, tries to ascertain the time and the 
place of Gorakhnath’s birth, enumerates the 
principal literature held as authoritative by 
the sect, and shows how Yoga and Tantra 
were intermingled in the teachings and 
practices of Gorakhnath’s school. After dis- 
cussion of all available data, Gorakhnath’s 
time and place remain unascertained. His 
opinion is, “until further data are dis- 
covered,” that Gorakhnath lived “probably 
early in the eleventh century and that he 
came originally from Eastern Bengal.” 

In the third part, which is subdivided into 
four chapters only, the author briefly dis- 
cusses the important concepts and the chief 
aims and methods of the system. In the 
first of these chapters he gives the text with 
translation of the entire ‘Goraksa Sataka,’ 
which he regards as the most authoritative 
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work of Gorakhnath, embodying the funda- 
mental principles and practices of the Hatha- 
Yoga system, preached by him. In the 
second the author deals with the more im- 
portant physiological concepts, upon which 
the Yogis as well as the Tantrics lay great 
emphasis. Indeed they conceive of the 
psycho-physical organism as the individualis- 
ed reproduction of the entire cosmic system, 
and they hold that through the perfect 
knowledge and conquest of this body the 
human soul can attain mastery over the 
whole universe and become identified with 
the Absolute Divine Soul of the universe. 
They think of the world order and the 
psycho-physical organism in terms of each 
other. Each individual is a living and mov- 
ing world system. The world system is a 
diversified manifestation of Power (Sakti), 
which pertains to and is non-different from 
the Absolute Reality (Siva or Brahman), 
but which veils the self-luminous and self- 
enjoying transcendent character of the latter 
through this diversification. The same Sakti 
is operating in the life of the individual, and 
the same Siva is his true self. The realisa- 
tion of the unveiled blissful union of Siva 
and Sakti within the body as well as in the 
universe, — the direct experience of the bond- 
less sorrowless limitationless omnipotent and 
omniscient Siva in all the operations of 
Sakti in the individual life as well as in the 
world order — is the highest ambition of a 
Yogi. 

It would be obvious to any reader having 
some acquaintance with the sect and the 
system that the learned author of this book 
is more at home in dealing with the external 
features of the cult, but fails to overcome 
his natural difficulties in entering into the 
inner spirit of the philosophy and discipline 
of the system. Though he has given ample 
quotations from authoritative texts and 
their modern commentators, Indian and 
foreign, his interpretations are in many 
cases on lower sensuous planes, and the 
readers will be unable to form a true esti- 
mate of the deeper spiritual significance of 
this system of Yoga-sadhana from the book. 

The author says, “Frenzy or thrill or 
ecstasy seems to be the aim all the while ; 
and these experiences are interpreted in 
terms of union with the divine.’ ’ Further, 
‘‘The high religious value of intercourse 
with women was more and more insisted 
upon. Romantic love for beautiful women 
was viewed as a path to release.” This is 



certainly inconsistent with the fundamental 
principle of Yoga-sadhana, which always em- 
phasises the necessity of asceticism in 
spiritual life and of freeing the mind from 
all kinds of sensuous emotions. The 
indescribable Ananda of the union of the 
individual self with the Absolute self, of the 
realisation of the unity of the Power mani- 
fested in the world and the individual with 
the Supreme Spirit, of the attainment of a 
state of consciousness in which ought and 
is, ideal and actual, the object and the sub- 
ject, are perfectly identified, is on man/ 
occasions in the scriptures as well as in oral 
teachings symbolically and poetically des- 
cribed on the analogy of the pleasures 
of the communion between a young man 
and a young woman in intense love. But 
the interpretation of such descriptions as 
insisting upon “high religious value of inter- 
course with women” or as viewing “roman- 
tic love for beautiful women as a path to 
release” is certainly unworthy of a truth- 
seeker. Such interpretation would not hold 
good even of “the post-Chaitanya Sahajiyi 
movement” or “the Vamachara Sakta cult.” 
The author is not ignorant of “a higher 
interpretation for the doctrines”, but he 
bolds that “so far as this group of Yogis is 
concerned and those who believe in them as 
well, the lower is the practical interpreta- 
tion”. We don’t think this ought to be the 
scientific attitude of a truth-seeker in inter- 
preting a religious system. All religious 
doctrines suffer degradation in the lives of 
the worldly-minded and the sense-ridden 
followers; but the systems do not consist in 
what those who have deviated from the true 
paths actually do and think, hut in what 
the sincere spiritual truth-seekers ought to 

do and aim at. 

In the delineation of the practices and 
customs of the sect also, the author has, in 
many cases, presented the degraded forms 
as if they were the essential features of its 
religion. Sometimes his expressions of 
sympathy for the system are more insulting 
than adverse criticisms. He says, “The 
Yogi is not to be judged altogether adversely. 
Behind this faith is the philosophy which 
deserves sympathetic study and an impulse, 
the age-long search 2or the experience of 
the Real, Sadasiva, in this particular sect.” 
But he has not in his interpertations and 
conclusions laid as much emphasis upon this 
‘philosophy’ and this ‘age-long search’ as he 
ought to have done, but he has only touched 
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them here and there so that the sect may 
not be ‘judged altogether adversely’. We 
do not think that the drawbacks in his 
interpretation and emphasis are due to any 
bias or ill-intention. Many Indian scholars 
uninitiated into the secrets of the Yoga- 
doctrine similarly fail to interpret the system 
in the true light. 

In spite of the superficiality of interpreta- 
tions in several important points, we have 
been highly impressed by the author’s exten- 
sive study and systematic treatment of the 
subject, and commend this nice volume to 
all persons interested in forming an intellec- 
tual acquaintance with this Yogi-sect. 

Prof. Akshaya Kumar Banerjea, M.A. 



HINDI 

KALYAN : GITA-TATTVANKA. Pub- 

lished by the Gita Press , Gorakhpur . 
Pp. 1072. 

This is the opening number of the Kalyan 
for the fourteenth year of its useful exist- 
ence. There are 125 interesting and 
scholarly articles by well-known writers on 
the various aspects of the teachings of the 
Bhagavad Gita. It contains the whole of 
the Gita text with copious comments on 
each verse put in the convenient form of 
questions and answers. There are over 180 
plain and coloured pictures which are sure 
to arrest the attention of the readers, for, 
the illustrations very appropriately depict 
the thoughts contained in the verses. It is 
a very useful publication and will prove of 
immense benefit to all lovers of the Gita. 



NEWS AND 

PRESIDENT OF THE RAMAKRISHNA 
MISSION AT THE AD V AIT A 
ASHRAMA, MAYAVATI 

Swami Virajananda, President of the 
Ramakrishna Math and Mission, visited the 
Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati, last September. 
This was the first time in the history of the 
Ashrama that it had the proud privilege of 
welcoming the President of the Ramakrishna 
Order. It may be remembered that the 
Swami was President of this Advaita 
Ashrama in its early days and contributed 
much to the development of the institution. 

The Swami stayed here for a little more 
than three weeks. The Ashrama members 
found a unique opportunity to hear from 
him his reminiscences of Swami Vivekananda 
and other direct disciples of Sri Rama- 
krishna as also how the Ramakrishna 
Order grew and developed from a small 
beginning at the Baranagore Math. The 
Swami w?s kind enough to give interesting 
discourses on these topics for several days. 
His presence was a source of great inspira- 
tion to an the inmates of the Ashrama. 
During his stay here all felt that they lived 
in an elevated atmosphere. 



REPORTS 

RAMAKRISHNA-VIVEKANANDA 
CENTRE OF NEW YORK: 

ITS PERMANENT HOME 

The Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Centre of 
New York, after six years of successful 
activity at 200 West 57th Street, New York 
City, has recently moved to its new quarters 
at 17 East 94th Street. The building, a 
five-storeyed grey sandstone house, is located 
in one of the most aristocratic and fashion- 
able parts of the city, just a few doors 
from Fifth Avenue. It fills a long-felt want 
of this organization for a larger and more 
permanent home, where students and devotees 
may gather. 

Founded by Swami Nikhilananda in 1933, 
at the insistent request of a number of 
friends and followers of Vedanta, the Rama- 
krishna-Vivekananda Centre had rapidly out- 
grown its old quarters. A larger chapel, 
library and reading-room space, and ampler 
apartments for the Swami were sorely 
needed for some time past. Several years 
ago, a building fund was inaugurated, and 
through the generosity of the students suffi- 
cient funds were donated to make possible 
the beginning of negotiations for a house 
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in some less congested part of the city. By. 
the grace of the Lord, a most suitable house 
was finally located. After extensive repairs 
and alterations, it was made ready for 
occupancy about August 1, 1989. 

No effort has been spared to make this 
a fitting centre for the wider dissemination 
of the universal gospel of Sri Ramakrishna 
and Swami Vivekananda. Arrangements 
are being made for the daily meditation of 
the students. Members of the Centre will 
meet a number of times every week in the 
library, and will be given facilities for 
reading magazines and books from India, 
seeing magic-lantern slides and moving 
pictures, and developing a healthy social 
life. 

The Swami has also been arranging to 
start an Indo-American Association in con- 
nection with the Centre, where lectures will 
he delivered by eminent Indian and 
American scholars on spiritual and cultural 
subjects. He has already received assur- 
ances from several American scholars of 
their sympathy with the aims of this 
organization. 

The new house will further help the 
Swami to fulfil one of his dreams, namely, 
to bring young monks of the Ramakrishna 
Order to this country, from time to time, 
and train them in one of the leading uni- 
versities of the city. Such training will 
give them far better equipment for work 
in the East and West alike, and will aid in 
a practical manner in the consumption of 
Swami Vivekananda’s ideal of understand- 
ing between the peoples of the Orient and 
the Occident. 

THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION, DELHI 

BRANCH 

Report for the years, 1936 to 1938 

The activities of this important Branch 
of the Ramakrishna Mission, started in the 
year 1927, fall mainly under the following 
divisions ; — 

Religious Preaching : — Religious classes, 
discourses on religious books, Bhajans and 
Kirtans are held everyweek both in the 
Ashram a and at different places in New 
Delhi. Public lectures are also held occa- 
sionally both in Delhi and outside under 
the auspices of different organisations. 

Library and Reading Room : — The 
Ashram a maintains a free Library and a 



Reading Room for the public. During the 
period under review quite a number of 
books were borrowed from the Library and 
the average daily attendance in the Reading 
Room was good. 

Outdoor General Dispensary : — The total 
number of patients treated during the three 
years under report was 64,988 of which 
28,649 were new cases. Dietetic help was 
also given to poor patients whose number 
came up to 1,566. 

Free Tuberculosis Clinic : — Here patients 
suffering from tuberculosis of all types are 
treated according to the most scientific 
methods by eminent trained doctors. The 
total attendance during the three years was 
34,030, the number of new patients being 
1,365. Dining the period under review 
prevention work was also carried on as 
vigorously as possible by means of verbal 
instructions to patients, printed pamphlets 
and home visits by a Health Visitor special- 
ly appointed for the purpose. 

Relief Work : — During the latter part of 
1938, when there were severe floods in 
several parts of Bengal, this centre contri- 
buted its share towards the relief work 
started by the Head-quarters, by collecting 
money and gifts in kind from the public 
and sending them to the Head-quarters. 

The present needs of this Mission centre 
are : — 

1. Building Fund Loan : — A balance of 
Rs. 1,875 still remains to be cleared out of 
a big sum borrowed by the Mission for the 
construction of its permanent home. 

2. Tuberculosis Clinic : — A sum of at 
least Rs. 10,000/- is needed to construct a 
section of the proposed permanent building 
for the Clinic, and besides this the Clinic is 
in great need of up-to-date equipment. 

3. Lecture Hall and Dispensary Build- 
ing : — A sum of Rs. 5,000/- will be neces- 
sary to construct a separate building to 
house the Dispensary. And funds are 
needed to build a separate lecture hall for 
public meetings and weekly classes, which 
are now being held in the Library room 
itself. 

An appeal is made to all lovers of 
humanity to help the Mission in all its 
urgent needs. Contributions can be sent to 
the Secretary, Ramakrishna Mission , New 
Delhi. 




